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There is, with reference to tradition and spirituality in the 
Church, no subject more essential—and at the same time more 
often misunderstood—than that of authority; and this is an 
area which has not been meticulously charted in Orthodox 
circles. Unfortunately, all too often we radically distinguish 
the hierarchy and institution of the Church from the wholeness 
of spiritual development, a result perhaps of having lost the 
instinctive sense of the early Church that perceived salvation 
organically, rather than formalistically or in terms of establish¬ 
ment. There is a need to consider authority and obedience in 
the context of the entire living and prophetic tradition of the 
people of God. No sharp distinction, then, should be drawn 
between the institutional and the spiritual, the outward and 
the inner. There can be no contrast or opposition between 
hierarchy and charisma, between institution and inspiration— 
either in terms of theory, or with regard to living experience. 
The official Church never renounced or rejected the rise of 
prophetic, enthusiastic leadershp, despite manifold potential 
dangers and possible threats from both within and without. 


(i) The Way of the Ascetics 

In all ascetic literature and spiritual formation, obedience is 
considered “the first of virtues .” 1 In fact, for monastics in par- 

’Cf. Diadochus, Century 41. 
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ticular, perfect—one might say, blind—obedience is the funda¬ 
mental prerequisite for all asceticism, being identified with 
“the mortification of the will” (cf. Phil 2:8). 2 Indeed, the entire 
phenomenon of the monastic life would be unthinkable without 
the basic notion of obedience. 3 

Etymologically, the word 0e\qpa (will) is probably de¬ 
rived from the words Oeeiv Xiocv, which denote “a clear vision” 
on behalf of the person desirous of something; the word may, 
on the other hand, originate in the phrase GsXqxoO Xfj^pa, im¬ 
plying the possession of that which is desired. 4 Either way, it 
is never intended that the human will is to be destroyed or 
eliminated, but simply directed or educated. For as creatures 
of the Triune God, “we are children... of will.” 5 The faculty 
of free, rational choice is a necessary and common attribute 
of humanity. 6 If in patristic writings there is someone that is 
said not to have a will, it is only the devil. 7 ©sX/ictocte, writes 
Ignatius of Antioch, tva Kai tipsu; 9eAri0fjT£ 8 [“Will, in order 
that you may be willed”]: the faculty of will is a prerequisite 
for salvation. This implies cooperation with the Divinity which 
voluntarily chooses to risk moving out, “erotically,” in search 
of the lost human being, who in turn responds to this divine 
initiative with a mutual return of love and desire. The aspect 
of eros introduces a Trinitarian aspect to authority and obedi¬ 
ence, to which we shall return below. 

Now obedience is nowhere spoken of by the Fathers in 
terms of normative ethical demands. It transcends mere sub¬ 
missiveness with which it is commonly confused, for its focus 
is in the loving trust and personal relationship which in itself 

2Cf. Basil, Ascetical Sermon II, 2 PG 31:884B; Antiochus, Homily 39 
PG 89:1556A and John Climacus, Ladder 4 PG 88:680A-C and 717D. 

3 Cf. article by Archim. Sophrony, in A. Philippou, ed., The Orthodox 
Ethos (Holywell Press: Oxford, 1964) pp. 270f. 

4 See Athanasius, Definitions 2 PG 28:28 IB and Anastasius the Sinaite, 
Director 2 PG 89:6ID. 

5 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis III, 7 PG 8:1161B. Cf. also Maximus 
the Confessor, Ambigua PG 91:1085B; Athanasius, Against Arians III, 64 
PG 26:457B and Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius VIII, 2 PG 45:78 ID, 

6 See Anastasius the Sinaite, Director 2 PG 89:64D and Maximus the 
Confessor, Opuscula PG 91:153A. See also Clement of Alexandria, Fragment 
40 PG 9:752A. 

7 See Heracleon, in PG 14:628C. 

8 Romans VIII: 1. 
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reveals the presence of Christ (cf. Matt 18:20). Without this 
special relationship, one gains nothing from authority but a 
sense of satisfaction, and nothing from obedience but guilt. 
Such feelings, however, defeat the purpose of spiritual authority 
and hierarchy in the Church. 

The Orthodox Church is a hierarchical Church, and this 
hierarchy is an attribute “corresponding to the imitation of 
God,” reflecting the holy order “even among the celestial 
beings.” 9 Yet the Church is not solely hierarchical in its ministry 
and service: the Holy Spirit is poured out on all the people of 
God. Each faithful is considered king, priest and prophet, while 
the gifts of the Spirit are many and varied (I Cor 12:28-30), 
neither understood as restricted to the ordained ministry nor 
reduced to the level of obedience alone (cf. I Thess 5:19-20). 
One recalls the influence in the Christian East of even unor¬ 
dained, lay elders, which was often far greater than that of any 
hierarch. The sacramental authority of the hierarchy always 
exists alongside the equally creative authority of the saints, 
and any arising tension cannot justify the suppression of either 
one. The hierarchical ministry cannot be correctly interpreted 
except in relation to the priestly and prophetic ministrty en¬ 
trusted to the people of God (I Pet 2:9). 

Authority in the Church is never opposed to but always 
identified with the vivifying breath of the Spirit. Thus, the role 
of the holy people does not replace the responsibility of the 
bishops, while the function of the hierarchy must serve to 
reinforce the freedom of the faithful. The Orthodox Church has 
never attempted to resolve this paradoxical two-fold dimension, 
at least in theory. So it has never reduced the Christian faith to 
a few charismatics, nor has it relied upon the bishops alone. 
Rather, it is the communal aspect of the Church which is 
constantly affirmed. 

Authority in the Church is not the monopoly of an or¬ 
dained few (cf. Eph 4:11-12)—whether bishops or clergy— 
but the responsibility of all (cf. Eph 5:34). Likewise, obedi¬ 
ence is not the obligation of the “inferior” laity or lower clergy, 
but a requirement of all faithful, lay and clergy. Centuries of 
“institutionalism” or “clericalism” and the resulting “lay revolu- 

°Dionysius the Areopagite, The Celestial Hierarchy m. 
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tion ” in conservative and anti-hierarchical churches alike, have 
rendered any fossilized distinction between the concepts of 
authority and obedience a point of contention and disdain. 
Clergy and laity can no longer exist without one another; 
spiritual elder and child must be existentially united. Together 
they constitute the living Body of Christ; together they experi¬ 
ence the mystery of Christ. Any distinction is merely functional, 
not essential; the truth of their relationship can never be for¬ 
malized or exteriorized. It is this relationship that ultimately 
matters and not any fabricated, preordained obedience to some 
“higher” authority whose prerogative it may be to make author¬ 
itative pronouncements. The relationship of love and trust—a 
unity lived out even in diversity—is precisely the promise of God 
to His Church. Any form or expression of authority, then, ought 
not to be the result of human pride but of humility before 
God, of assimilation to the divine hierarchy, in the final analysis 
of obedience to the will of Him who alone is called Father (cf. 
Mt 23:9). Such obedience is of the very essence (“esse”)—not 
simply the well-being (“bene esse”)—of humanity. If there is 
a hierarchy in the world, it is in order to reveal the priestly 
vocation (cf. I Pet 2:9) and function of all within a world 
that is beautifully ordered by its Creator as cosmos . One should 
not, therefore, underline the ministerial authority and conven¬ 
tional mediation, while undermining the spiritual qualities and 
equality of all Christians. The two are not so much contrary 
ends as complementary means. There should be no suggestion 
of a dichotomy implying two distinct realities. 

This of course implies no comfortable theology—in either 
theory or practice. Clement of Alexandria states clearly that 
“will” is taught, not given; the education of human will in the 
knowledge of God must go through all necessary pedagogical 
stages. 10 That laity must obey clergy is a commandment from 
the earliest Apostolic times: Ignatius of Antioch encourages 
the Trallians to be “submissive to the bishop as to Jesus Christ... 
and also to the presbytery as to the Apostles ... and to respect 
the deacons... for without these no Church is recognized.” 11 

i0 Stromateis VII, 11 PG 9:485A. 

n Cf., Epistle to the Trallians II and m. See also Epistle to the Ephesians 
XX, 2; Ep. to the Magnesians II; Didache IV: 11 and Letter of Polycarp V:3. 
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Yet there is, parallel to this, a very strong patristic emphasis 
also upon the fact that obedience is addressed to the “genuine” 
and “rational” will. 12 


(ii) The Primacy of Freedom 

“The glorious liberty of the children of God” (Rom 8:21) 
is certainly a freedom that is attained through ascesis, and not 
one that is imposed by means of moral rules. For contemporary 
existentialist philosophy the most tremendous thing granted to 
the human person is choice. It is true that this freedom may 
prove self-destructive for some, yet it is essentially and funda¬ 
mentally a privilege that only humanity possesses. 

It is precisely this vital emphasis on freedom through 
obedience in the Church that this article endeavors to shed 
light upon. For there is at all times the danger of corporate 
expediency and utility, the danger of leaving unanswered the 
vital problems of human relations that determine the reality 
of life. 

The Concise Theological Dictionary offers a definition of 
authority which is in fact concise but lacking in theological 
depth: “[Authority is] the palpable, demonstrable trustworthi¬ 
ness or legal claim of a person ... capable of convincing an¬ 
other person of some truth or of the validity of a command 
and obliging him to accept it, even though that truth or valid 
character is not immediately evident. The acceptance of a 
command on authority is called obedience; the similarly moti¬ 
vated acceptance of a truth is called faith. Both are modes of 
indirect recognition based on the authority of an intermediary.” 18 
In an age when movements for securing human rights appear 
to have achieved so much for the improvement of living condi¬ 
tions, and when the “Gulag Archipelago” and abuses of vul¬ 
nerable children and adults have shocked the world and led to 
a sincere desire for the limitation or, still better, the annihilation 
of such atrocities; at a time when freedom of thought and ex- 

12 Cf. John Climacus, Ladder IV PG 88:729B and Scholion 4 in Ladder 
IV :732D. 

13 Ed. K. Rahner and H. Vorgrimler (Herder—Bums and Oates, 1965) 
p. 44. 
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pression is emphasized, and when imperialism, and totalitar¬ 
ianism are at all levels questioned, if not rejected—at such a 
point of time as ours, authority should neither be blindly ac¬ 
cepted nor unquestionably permitted to be objectivized or in¬ 
stitutionalized and its representatives or ministers in the various 
structures to assume shades of “infallibility.” Everywhere we are 
witnessing a breakdown of structures of authority and paternity. 
The duty of Christians is to search painfully for “a new reality 
in the light of the revelation of the Trinity... The contemporary 
revolt against the father is not basically a denial of fatherhood 
as such but a search for a Trinitarian fatherhood lived in loving 
respect for the other, in order that the life-giving Spirit may 
be communicated.” 14 

The primacy of freedom is the hardest of all to under¬ 
stand. For it determines the very limits of the Church, being 
concrete yet without end. People often like to objectify this 
freedom, to make idols of institutional or even individual author¬ 
ity. The problem of freedom, therefore, is from beginning to 
end one of discrimination between personal liberty and limita¬ 
tion, between genuine and utilitarian authority. Such a dilem¬ 
ma, however, presupposes a dynamic revision of attitude, a 
true repentance. For the Church does not aim at the security 
of the individual, whether in this life or the next. The most 
appropriate language for describing such freedom is that of 
selfless love: it is the active love that is at all times prepared 
“to find a leper, and to give him one’s own body and take 
his.” 15 It is this divine desire for the image of God revealed in 
the human person that led Isaac the Syrian to write: 

“Do not reprove anyone for any transgression, but in 
all things consider yourself responsible and the cause 
of the sin. 

“Avoid laying down the law, as you would flee 
from an untamed lion. Do not join in this with the 
children of the Church, nor with outsiders.” 16 

14 From the article “Purification by Atheism” by O. Cldment, in Ortho- 
doxy and the Death of God, ed. A.M. Allchin (1971) pp. 33-4. 

15 Cf. Abba Agathon, Apophthegmata PG 65:116C. 

16 Quoted in C. Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (St Vladimir’s Press: 
N.Y., 1984) p. 272. Prof. Yannaras describes morality not as obedience to 
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It is an exhortation to identification with the other and not to 
moralistic judgment from afar. 

The Orthodox faithful, then, should not seek “refuge” in 
the simplistic belief that the supreme authority lies in the hands 
of the Ecumenical Councils, or in the local Synods, or perhaps 
in the local Bishop. Such a notion is not wholly erroneous, 
but it is surely limited. For the above do not express the full 
content nor do they comprise the full range of authority. In¬ 
deed they may threaten to objectify and institutionalize the 
Church. Synods and Bishops are sources of authority which 
usually operate in cases of conflict and necessity, namely in 
abnormal situations such as the condemnation of heresy or the 
establishment of disciplinary order and pastoral care. Author¬ 
ity in the Church is in the final analysis undefinable, never 
limited to an order or council, to an individual or group of in¬ 
dividuals. Ecclesial authority is the certainty about the mystery 
of God in Christ through the Spirit that guides the Church. 
And “this reality is incarnate and exercised as a mutual subor¬ 
dination of love deriving from the sharing in common of the 
saving mysterious life of the Church. This is the all-transcend¬ 
ing and binding authority, the dimension of the Church beyond 
any kind of structure and institution and organization.” 17 In the 
final analysis, the Church can never be identified with authority, 
since authority as a worldly structure is alien to her nature. 


(iii) The Spirituality of Freedom 

All too often authority is confused with power, namely 
with the ability by which a person or group of persons compels 
others to do something. What happened in the case of Adam 
and Eve, where the harmony of mutual relationship was de¬ 
stroyed, also extended to the people of Israel, where the har¬ 
mony of a people uniquely guided by the will of God degen- 

external rules but rather as becoming, as person, what one truly is. The theme 
of his remarkable book is precisely the adventure of freedom (cf. II Cor 3:17). 

17 N. Nissiotis, Interpreting Orthodoxy (Light and Life, n.d.) pp. 29-30. 
See also A. Khomiakov in A. Schmemann, ed.. Ultimate Questions; An 
Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston: N.Y., 1965) pp. 50f. 
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erated into disobedience and unfaithfulness. By analogy, what 
occurs then in male-female relations may further occur in the 
Church, where obedience is turned into subjection and over¬ 
powering. Yet to be obedient (utt-cxkoogo) is not to be humbly 
subjected to the will of another who is more powerful; it is to 
wait upon God, to listen and to hear, to be all ears; ultimately 
it is to love. 

Listening is a crucial virtue for those endowed by others 
with authority. Often one will help more not so much by what 
one says and advises, as by the depth of listening and the 
dimension of silence. But the art of listening is not as easily 
achieved as one might at first suppose, and it is as infrequently 
found as the science of pure prayer. Spiritual authority is often 
characterized by a plethora of words which unfortunately con¬ 
ceal the Word that is revealed only in hesychia. 

Within such a dimension of silent prayer and open love, 
the ultimate goal of all authority becomes the sharing and 
communion in the vision and depth of God, not a structure 
of law and subjection. And God never compels persons, but 
only redresses evil. He speaks with authority, but never im¬ 
poses His will—even before those who reject, condemn, betray, 
crucify and kill Him. For He does not desire slaves, but friends 
(cf. Jn 15:14-15). The whole Church should be based on the 
Person of Christ, whose Body and extension it constitutes in 
space and time. Throughout history, it is again persons, the 
saints, that have manifested this attitude of Christ: they have 
exercised their responsibility for the other primarily as response 
to the needs of that person “with all one’s heart and with all 
one’s soul and with all one’s strength and with all one’s mind” 
(Lk 10:27). Authority, therefore, means above all love towards 
one’s neighbor “with one’s whole power” (Mk 12:30). It is 
commitment to “the least of one’s brethren” (Mt 25:45), not 
control over them. 

Unfortunately, power in the church is frequently manipu¬ 
lated. The end—the need to teach or the desire to spiritualize— 
is frequently used to bless the means and justify surrender to 
worldly categories. People maneuver the souls of those en¬ 
trusted to them—even render doctrine “suitable” for the oc¬ 
casion—with a view to fitting them into a particular “spiritu- 
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ality.” Perhaps one is free to choose an elder with an under¬ 
standing attitude, but the structure is at times so overpowering 
that there is little room or strength left to distinguish between 
the healthy and the infested. In the spiritual life, “easy” chil¬ 
dren tend to become “easy” adults who cannot think or decide, 
who are passive and not active. Yet one is called not to passivity 
but to vision and praxis. Instead, it is taken for granted that 
certain individuals rule, while others depend on the hierarchy 
above. The former demand obedience, the latter further foster 
this already unbalanced situation. Both overlook the fact that 
people’s conception of “good” and “holy” is conditioned. 

This, however, is precisely the outlook that damages the 
notion of obedience in the Church. And it applies also to the 
“convert” who, coming in from the “outside,” must accept every¬ 
thing—almost as if the Orthodox faithful do not belong to but 
constitute rather the very essence of Orthodox Christianity. So 
the hierarchy alone is seen as preserving the balance, by under¬ 
lining the division between clergy and laity. The path in the 
life of the Church thus remains “one-way”: from the lower 
levels upwards. Laity-hierarchy-Fathers: the road faces only 
in one direction. So the damage begins on earth, although 
“heaven” suffers too because the Church is affected. The hier¬ 
archy are not expected to respect the laity, but rather in turn 
revere their own ecclesiastical elders. Still less are they able to 
cope with criticism from below. They are often so established 
that they cannot “step down”—these might be the negative 
implications of the idelibility and perpetuity of ordination. Tradi¬ 
tion is crucial, but only in its communal aspect of trust in and 
love of the other. Yet the wrongful exercise of authority con¬ 
ceals many dangers. For, in the final analysis, God Himself is 
overlooked and rejected, relegated to the “third heaven,” from 
where He cannot reach humanity except through a barrage 
of layers and levels, all of them so human. The ultimate abuse 
of pastoral concern is its transformation into spiritual coercion. 

Admittedly, as indicated above, the “grass roots” are also 
to blame for this unhealthy situation. People feel secure in 
obeying and setting up idols of “our fathers.” Here, no distinc¬ 
tion is made between contemporary and classical elders, though 
people are unable to accept without reservation the weaknesses 
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of current Church leaders. Which weaknesses of Fathers in 
the past are expounded? What defects in character, morality, 
doctrine or speculation are emphasized? By contrast, when a 
contemporary bishop errs, sins, he loses all credibility; whereas, 
if a saint is described as erring, the misunderstanding is im¬ 
mediately justified. It is a formidable task to accept, respect and 
venerate—as God does—the fullness of humanity. We rely upon 
the “infallibility” of what stems “from above” instead of seek¬ 
ing knowledge of God through obedience to a pastor (cf. Jn 
10:14-15). So the aim of the Christian life is seen in terms 
of receiving, not questioning. One does not unravel or unpack 
but only follows suit and passes on tradition. However, tradi¬ 
tion must surely be more sacred than mere justification of 
every institution and custom in the Church. Should authority 
in the Church overpower everything else? 


Conclusion 

In briefly analyzing the concept of authority in Church 
life and spirituality, there has been no intention to question 
the significance of authority for the integral life and theology 
of the Christian Church. The sacramental structure of orders 
is unreservedly accepted and respected as the source of ec- 
clesial authenticity and identity, finding its original and fore¬ 
most expression in the priesthood of the “one mediator between 
God and humanity, the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim 2:5). 

There is, further, no intimation of “liberation” within the 
Church: a freedom which “fallen” authority posits as its nec¬ 
essary counterpart is also a “fallen” freedom, a pseudo-freedom, 18 
since there is no real freedom outside the Church. The aim of 
this paper has been to bring to the fore certain fundamental 
deficiencies in the understanding of the notions of authority 
and obedience, especially in the practical life of the various 
institutions and structures. Solutions to such crucial issues should 
be sought in the God-established origins of the ministries, as 
well as in light of the ways those ministries have been exercised 

18 Cf. A. Schmemann, Church World Mission (St. Vladimir’s Press: N.Y., 
1979) pp. 184f. 
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in history. A critical study of past and present structures can 
only lead to a clear vision of what the Church is. Existing in¬ 
stitutions are not to be abolished, but they must become less 
imperious, less patronizing and more profitable in service 
and ministry. 

In contemporary western societies, people demand equal¬ 
ity, rights of all kinds, freedom from domination, racism and 
sexism. Without unquestioningly embracing these, the Church 
should be challenged by them. It is perhaps possible to review 
the established structures in their practical aspects. Above all, 
however, it is necessary to restore a healthy theological balance 
in hierarchical and spiritual relations by encouraging greater 
cooperation, communication and communion. Surely this is 
what the Church is all about. Ecclesiastical authority must be 
seen in terms of service and not domination, in relation to 
“diakonia” and dialogue. In order for this to occur, the faith¬ 
ful must be considered as subjects, not objects or “sheep”— 
no matter how logical! The “it” must become the “thou,” in the 
terms of Martin Buber. The vision of endless personal freedom 
in the Holy Spirit (Jn 3:34) must be the measure of all rela¬ 
tionships in the Church, the source of both authority and 
obedience. Thus the whole dialectic of authority and freedom 
is transformed into truth, life, beauty and joy. In the words 
of that luminous saint of the nineteenth century, Seraphim of 
Sarov: “When the Spirit of God descends and overshadows 
one with the fulness of His outpouring, then the human soul 
overflows with unspeakable joy, because the Spirit of God 
turns to joy all that He touches.” 19 

The Church, then, must be the reality where the dichotomy 
of authority and freedom is constantly transcended through 
“obedience unto death” (Phil 2:8) and in love to one another. 
If the issue of authority and obedience is to be examined cre¬ 
atively, one must first of all clarify the understanding about 
how the Church can become a more loving and serving com¬ 
munity. For obedience is a mystery revealed by the Holy Spirit 
and experienced as sacrament in the life of the Church. 

Present realities and structures will continue to exist. Yet 

19 Quoted in ed. G. Fedotov, A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (Harper 
Torchbooks: N.Y., 1965) p. 275. 
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we must learn to be more open, allow the Spirit to be more 
active. In the course of His ministry, Christ was asked on 
several occasions by what authority He acted. This was a ques¬ 
tion He never explicitly answered. He answered rather by the 
way He lived, namely by the authority of love incarnate. 
Authority outside this Christ-like love is arbitrary tyranny, 
while authority lived in the laying down of life for one’s 
neighbor (cf. Jn 10:11) is creative and life-giving. 

“So ... obedience is good, but (only) 
if it is done for God’s sake.” 20 


20 Sayings of the Fathers 19 (PL 73: 851-1024), quoted in O. Chadwick, 
ed., Western Asceticism (Library of Christian Classics XII: SCM 958) p. 155. 
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Karl Rahner and the Greek Trinity 


Gregory Havrilak 


I. Preliminary 

Karl Rahner is without question one of the most important 
and influential Roman Catholic theologians of the 20th century. 
Few modern theologians have brought such fresh air into sys¬ 
tematic theology during the last quarter century. As Herbert 
Vorgrimler observes, “Even in the 21st century Catholic theol¬ 
ogy will still be deeply influenced by Rahner’s work.” 1 

My purpose in this article is not to evaluate Rahner’s 
achievements in Christian philosophy, nor to present a system¬ 
atic examination of his trinitarian theology. Rather, it is to look 
seriously at Rahner’s use of the Greek model in the development 
of his triadology, inasmuch as his doctrine of God has had such 
a resounding impact upon the whole of his theology and anthro¬ 
pology. 


II. Rahner’s Triadology 

Modern writers recognize three outstanding Western trini¬ 
tarian authorities of the twentieth century: Karl Barth, Karl 
Rahner, and JUrgen Moltmann. Following Barth, Rahner’s 
classic work The Trinity appeared as the most innovative con¬ 
tribution to trinitarian theology until the advent of Moltmann. 

Rahner begins his discussion of the Trinity by making the 
bold statement that most Christians are monotheists. Regardless 
of conciliar creeds or magisterial pronouncements, Christians, 

Herbert Vorgrimler, Karl Rahner: Leben-Denken-Werk (Munich: 1963), 
p. 83. 
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“despite their orthodox confirmation of the Trinity, ... are in 
their practical life, almost mere monotheists.” 2 

True, the actual place of trinitarian thought in the daily 
life of many Christians is all but lost. And Rahner is highly 
critical of the (Western) Church for its presentation of this 
doctrine to contemporary Christians. 

With all due respect to the Church’s official and 
classical formulation of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and taking for granted an acceptance in faith 
of what is meant by these formulations, we still have 
to admit that the assertions about the Trinity in their 
catechetical formulations are almost unintelligible to 
people today, and they almost inevitably occasion mis¬ 
understandings. 3 

Rahner criticizes the isolation of trinitarian thought from 
the themes of Creation, Incarnation, and Redemption. 4 Before 
we can go further in discussing Rahner’s trinitarian thought, 
however, something must be said regarding his notion of “per¬ 
son.” 


A. The Problem of “Person” 

One of the weaknesses of Rahner’s doctrine of the Trinity, 
which affects his subsequent development of Christology, is its 
lack of a clear definition of “person.” In fact, he recognizes the 
problem himself, not exclusively as a terminological one, but 
also as a dilemma that must be resolved for the systematization 

2 Karl Rahner, The Trinity , trans. Joseph Donceel (New York: Herder 
& Herder, 1970), p. 10. Rahner’s other Trinitarian works include: “Remarks 
on the Dogmatic Treatise ‘De Trinitate,’” Theological Investigations 4, 
trans. by Kevin Smyth (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1966), pp. 77-102. Here¬ 
after, reference to this series will be listed 27; “Trinity Divine,” Sacramentum 
Mundi 3, Ed. Karl Rahner et al (New York: Herder & Herder, 1970), pp. 
295-303. Hereafter, reference to this series will be listed SM; “Trinity in 
Theology,” SM 5:303-308. 

3 Rahner, Foundations of Christian Faith , trans. by William Dych (New 
York: Seabury, 1978), p. 234, hereafted cited FCF. 

4 Trinity, p. llff. 
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of further theological discussion. Rahner asks: “From the point 
of view of terminology, the question is: is the concept person 
suitable to express faithfully that which is meant in connection 
with the doctrine of the Trinity?” 5 

Acknowledging the problem in its linguistic context, Rahner 
admits that an understanding of “person” with reference to the 
trinitarian God, cannot follow our interpretation of the term 
used elsewhere. By claiming that there are three “persons” in 
God, “we generalize and add up something that cannot be added 
up,” 6 and somehow lose track of the one uniting principle of 
God, the common essence. 7 So, the problem is complicated in the 
trinitarian sense, in that we are compelled to think of “persons” 
in the Godhead who are “individuals” and “distinct,” while 
simultaneously sharing a common life. Hence, the unavoidable 
dilemma: either we accept a Sabellian modalism where the 
persons are seen as mere emanations, or we adopt a form of 
tritheism as the alternative. 8 

Rahner discusses the development of interpretation, i.e., 
how the term “person” is understood today against its original 
usage. 

While formerly ‘person’ meant directly (in recto) only 
the distinct subsistence, and co-signified the rational 
nature only indirectly (in obliquo ) —according to the 
thing-like way of thinking of the Greeks—the ‘anthro¬ 
pocentric turn’ of modern times requires that the 

s Ibid„ p. 103. 

6 Ibid., p. 104. 

7 According to trinitarian formulations in the East, the one uniting 
principle in the Trinity is the Father, who is the source of unity and divinity 
in the Godhead, not the common essence as described by Rahner. 

8 We are certainly aware that the use of “person” from a historical 
perspective followed an ambiguous path through many centuries of doctrinal 
development. See, for example, John J. Lynch, “Prosopon in Gregory of 
Nyssa: A Theological Word in Transition,” Theological Studies 40 (1979) 
No. 4:728-738. For patristic background see Clement, Paed. 1:7,27; Athana¬ 
sius, Exp. in Pss. 21:2; Cyril of Alexandria, Comm, in Joan 3:5. Further, Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa, Ad Eustathium de Sancta Trinitate, PG 32, 684, and his Ad Abla- 
bium quod non sint tres dii, PG 45, 132BC. For a late review and survey of the 
term in patristic thought, see Lawrence B. Porter, “On Keeping ‘Person’ in 
the Trinity: A Linguistic Approach to Trinitarian Thought,” Theological 
Studies 41 (1980) No. 3:530-548. 
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spiritual-subjective element in the concept of person 
be understood. 9 

Thus, Rahner is not in favor of retaining the term; he 
wants to redefine it and defend it from almost certain misunder¬ 
standing. 10 He introduces his own terminology, substituting for 
the word “person” his own phrase, “distinct manner of subsist¬ 
ing.” His construction of a trinitarian model would be “The 
Father, Son and Spirit . . . [as] the one God, each a different 
manner of subsisting, and in this sense we may count ‘three’ in 
God.” 11 It is at this point, however, that Rahner is criticized 
regarding his use of interpersonal categories to describe the 
relations between God and man in the economic Trinity. 12 

Since we are discussing a community of three, our next 
inquiry must focus upon the “three in one” formula, i.e., are 
there really three “subjects” in God, or do we follow another 
route by declaring the Trinity to be a threefold structure, labeled 
as the “person” of God. 18 For Karl Rahner, the concept of 
person is redefined along with its changing meaning, so that the 
term could now signify a real distinction among Father, Son 
and Spirit in the Godhead. 14 Unfortunately, our familiarity with 
the term, along with the community’s continued use of it in 
catechesis, only complicates the problem. 

Rahner clearly followed Barth in not seeing “person” as an 
individual center of consciousness. He writes: 

When we in our secular use of language today speak 
of one ‘person’ as distinct from another person, we can 
hardly avoid the notion that they be persons and be 
different, there is in each of these persons its own 

9 Trinity , p. 108. This is precisely how the dispute of monotheletism be¬ 
gan, with the question of how two centers of activity (£v£pysia) could 
exist in one person (n. 31). 

10 Ibid., p. 109. 

^lbid., p. 114. 

12 See Joseph A. Bracken, “The Holy Trinity as a Community of 
Persons,” II, The Heythrop Journal 15(2), 1974:166-172. 

ls See J. A. Thurmer, “The Analogy of the Trinity,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology , 34(6), 1981:35-44 for a fine discussion of the Trinity as a three¬ 
fold structure called “person.” 

* 4 TJ 16, p. 258. 
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free center of consciousness and free activity which 
disposes of itself and differentiates itself from others, 
and it is this which constitutes person. 15 

But all of this, according to Rahner, is clearly excluded 
by the classical trinitarian formula of a single and unique 
essence in God. 

This unicity of essence implies and includes the unicity 
of one single consciousness and one single person, 
although of course the unicity of one self-presence in 
consciousness and freedom in the divine Trinity re¬ 
mains determined by that mysterious three-ness which 
we profess about God when we speak haltingly of the 
Trinity of persons in God. 16 

God, therefore, enjoys a single consciousness, not three 
separate “centers of activity.” This brings us to the so-called 
“psychological” theory of the Trinity. 

Rahner undoubtedly recognizes the problem with the 
psychological model of the Trinity. But any psychological model 
for that matter, however ingenious, cannot describe the inner- 
workings of trinitarian life, i.e., “why the Father expresses 
Himself in Word, and with the Logos breathes a spirit which is 
different from Him.” 17 It is here that Rahner strongly suggests 
the term “person” be dropped when describing the members 
of the Trinity, in favor of his own terminology, the “distinct 
manner of subsisting.” 

This new interpretation of “person” recalls Karl Barth’s 
formula, “modes of being” (CD I, 1:359). According to the 
explanation of Barth, what the early tradition was trying to say 
regarding the use of “person” is better described by the Latin 
subsistentia and substantia. Hence the Latin formula, “one God 
in three persons.” At first glance this Barthian construction 

1S FCF, p. 134. For the most recent and concise treatment of Rahner’s 
use of Barth, see the dissertation by D. A. Claybrook, “The Emerging 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Writings of Jurgen Moltmann,” The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1983. 

16 FCF, p. 135. 

17 FCF, p. 135; cf. Trinity, pp. 115-120. 
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might exude a faint odor of Sabellian Modalism. Yet, as Law¬ 
rence B. Porter writes, “Barth is not saying that the Christian 
deity expresses itself in three different ways, but that the God¬ 
head in its nature subsists at once and always in three modes.” 18 
Barth’s expression “modes of being” is not new—as he acknowl¬ 
edges—but was already in use by the Cappadocians. 19 Barth 
consequently translates Basil’s xpo-rtoq as “modes of being.” 

Rahner’s proposal for an alternative to “person” is obvi¬ 
ously an advance over Barth’s: “We consider it better, simpler, 
and more in harmony with the traditional language of theology 
and the Church than the phrase suggested by Bath.” 20 This is a 
crucial issue, not only because Rahner is challenging Barth’s 
interpretation of tradition, but also because Rahner is departing 
from Augustinian concepts of the Trinity. In borrowing the 
idea of “modality” from Barth, Rahner adds the notion of 
“distinctness,” thereby stressing that existence as subsistence. 21 
We will see in our examination of the Greek model why Rahner’s 
emphasis on “distinctness” is an advance over Barth. For now, 
we can say that for someone or something to be “distinct” logic¬ 
ally points to the existence of “another,” and presents “an essen¬ 
tial relatedness of the elements involved.” 22 Hence we find, with 
Porter, that Rahner’s formula provides greater clarity than 
Barth’s. 23 


B. Rahner and the Greek Model 

At this point we are touching the precise starting point of 
Rahner’s trinitarian thought. In addition to the ideas received 
from Karl Barth, Rahner was profoundly influenced by the 

18 Porter, “On Keeping ‘Person’ in the Trinity.,., ” p. 538. 

19 See, for example, Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto 46, PG 32 105B. 

20 Trinity , p. 100; cf. Porter, p. 539. 

21 See D. A. Claybrook, pp. 56-67 for an excellent direct comparison of 
Barth and Rahner on the Trinity. 

22 Porter, p. 539. 

23 J. A. Thurmer writes that Barth’s Trinity is strongly monarchical, if 
not Sabellian. Barth rejects any claim that the Trinity can be made known 
in creation, but only through biblical revelation. See Thurmer’s “Analogy 
of the Trinity,” 513-514. 
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Greek Fathers in his development of trinitarian theology. He 
writes: 

It would be more biblical and Greek to start from the 
one absolutely unoriginate God, who is still the Father, 
even when it is not known that He is the Begetter 
and Spirator, because He is known as the unoriginated 
hypostasis.. .** 

Rahner goes on to explain the Western departure from 
classical trinitarian thought which flourished during the golden 
age of patristic literary achievement. And it is here that he is 
credited with following the Greek model of the Trinity. I will 
review the main points. 

There are two issues at stake here: for the critics of Rahner’s 
doctrine of God usually claim that his real connection with the 
Greek Fathers is his fundamental approach to viewing the 
Trinity, not primarily as a unity of persons, but as three persons 
of the Godhead. 25 Secondly, the most radical connection between 
Rahner and the Greeks is his incarnation theology. But here 
is my main point: the way in which Rahner develops his in- 
camational theology (which includes the kenosis, hypostatic 
union, communicatio idiomatum, etc.) is intimately connected 
and cannot be dislodged from his fundamental teaching con¬ 
cerning trinitarian life. And since God’s decision to create is 
intimately connected to the Incarnation of the Logos (which is 
the apex of creation), then the eternal generation of the Son 
from the Father in the immanent Trinity is necessarily con¬ 
nected to the creation of the world by God—not that the former 
is determined or bound by the latter, but that God’s initial act 
of creation is carried out by the Logos Himself, who comes 
from the Father. 26 

Returning for a moment to the classical Greek formulation 

^“Remarks on the Dogmatic Treatise ‘De Trinitate,’ ” 27 4, p. 84. 

25 See the classic work of Theodore de Regnon, S.J., Etudes de Thiologie 
Positive sur la Sainte Triniti, Vol. I (Paris: 1892), pp. 433ff. 

26 See Gerald McCool’s introduction to Rahner’s “Observations on the 
Doctrine of God,” in The Rahner Reader (New York: The Seabury Press, 
1975), pp. 131-132. 
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of the Trinity as expounded by the Cappadocians, 27 with them 
any discussion of the Trinity which describes the unity of per¬ 
sons was of secondary importance. The Greeks were more con¬ 
cerned with the “salvific” aspects of theology than with the 
functions of the three persons. Theodore de R6gnon discusses 
the East-West disparity as follows: 

Latin philosophy first considers the nature in itself and 
proceeds to the agent; Greek philosophy first con¬ 
siders the agent and afterward passes through to find 
the nature. The Latins think of personality as a mode 
of nature; the Greeks think of nature as the content 
of the person. 28 

Following this summary of the Greek and Latin views on 
the Trinity, we can see that Rahner offers a similar analysis: 

The latter (Latin) proceeds from the unity of God’s 
nature (one God in three persons), so that the unity 
of the divine nature is a presupposition of the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity; while the former (Greek) 
begins with the Three Persons (Three Persons, who 
are of a single nature) or better, with the Father, who 
is the source from which the Son, and through the 
Son the Spirit proceeds, so that the unity and integrity 
of the divine nature is conceptually a consequence of 
the fact that the Father communicated his whole 
nature. 29 

Our comments in this section have stressed Rahner’s use 
of the Greek Fathers in his doctrine of the Trinity. We have 
also noted the great influence of Karl Barth on the subsequent 
development of Rahner’s trinitarian thought. For this reason 
Karl Rahner has been called a “neo-orthodox Catholic theo¬ 
logian.” 30 

27 See, for example, Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto, PG 32, I05B; Epist. 38:2, 
PG 32, 325BC; Gregory of Nyssa, Ad Eunom. 11:28, PG 45, 244; Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Or. 40:41. PG 36, 417BC. 

28 de Regnon, p. 433. 

2a Rahner, “Theos in the New Testament,” 17 I, p. 46. 

^David Tracy, Blessed Rage for Order (New York: The Seabury Press, 
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C. Economic—Immanent Distinction 

Our analysis of Rahner’s doctrine of the Trinity would be 
incomplete without a consideration of the economic-immanent 
Trinity distinction. His first point in this regard follows the 
Eastern emphasis upon soteriology, where the Trinity is experi¬ 
enced first as the mystery of salvation. Rahner writes, “There 
must be a connection between Trinity and man, otherwise, as 
mystery of salvation, it would never have been revealed.” 31 As 
previously noted, this soteriological emphasis of the Trinity 
clearly follows the Greek model discussed by the Cappadocians 
at the end of the fourth century. The basis of Eastern triadology 
is found in soteriology, in that its fundamental goal is to main¬ 
tain the christological and pneumatological presuppositions that 
(a) “the incarnate Logos and Divine Spirit are met and experi¬ 
enced first as divine agents of salvation; and (b) only then are 
they discovered to be essentially one God.” 32 

Studying the doctrine of the Trinity in the West after 
Augustine, one can see it begin by using as its starting point the 
one nature, from where it moves on to discuss the three persons 
and then the common nature of God. To be sure, both ap¬ 
proaches—of West and East—are legitimate, as long as the 
former does not attribute to the essence a supremacy over the 
three persons, and the latter does not fall into heretical subor¬ 
dination (Arianism). 

Regardless of method in one’s delineation of trinitarian 
thought, the basic issue at stake is the intercommunication be¬ 
tween God and Man, as any perichoretic action would be 
viewed from a soteriological perspective. Hence, the famous 
dictum of Rahner: “The ‘economic’ Trinity is in the ‘immanent’ 
Trinity and the ‘immanent’ Trinity is in the ‘economic’ Trinity.” 33 

1975), p. 30. Tracy comments on Rahner’s idea of “mystery” in Rahner’s 
“The Concept of Mystery in Catholic Theology,” 77 4, pp. 36-37. 

81 Trinity, p. 21. 

32 See John Meyendorffs discussion on this point in his Byzantine 
Theology (New York: Fordham Press, 1974), p. 180ff. 

83 Trinity , p. 22. See also, “Observations on the Doctrine of God in 
Catholic Dogmatics,” 77 9, pp. 127-144, where Rahner discusses the Roman 
doctrine of God. His theme of “immanent-economic Trinity” is not his own 
invention; it is also found in Barth, Moltmann, Thielicke, et al 
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Central in his discussion is the Incarnation of the Logos. 
One of the Trinity “comes out” from inner-trinitarian life to 
become man. The second “distinct manner of subsisting” be¬ 
comes man in the order of existence. For Rahner there is no 
question that the Logos who is with God, and the Logos who 
becomes man, are one and the same. 34 Thus, any self-communi¬ 
cation would be impossible if the immanent and economic 
Trinities were no longer the same. Even though Rahner is 
careful to identify both Trinities, however, he is criticized for 
not consistently following through with the same interpersonal 
categories for the economic Trinity. 

After this discussion of Rahner’s trinitarian thought, we 
can note his analysis of the three-in-one nature of God. He 
summarizes his trinitarian thought in the following manner: 35 

—the one God subsists in three distinct manners of 
subsisting; 

—the manner of subsisting of Father, Son, and Spirit 
are distinct as relations of opposition; hence, the 
“three” are not the same as one; 

—God is “threefold” through his three manners of 
subsisting; 

—God as subsisting in a determined manner of subsist¬ 
ing (such as the Father) is “someone else” [ein 
anderer ] than God subsisting in another manner of 
subsisting; he is not something else” [etwas anderes ]; 

—the manner of subsisting is distinct through its rela¬ 
tive opposition to another one; it is real through its 
identity with the divine essence; 

—the one and the same divine essence subsists in each 
of the three distinct manners of subsisting; 

—hence, “He who” subsists in one of such manners of 
subsisting is truly God. 

Thus, to explain the subsistence of each “person” in the 
Trinity, Rahner prefers the Greek approach, which begins with 
a positive emphasis on the distinction of “persons” in the God- 

24 Trinity , p. 33. 

35 Trinity , pp. 113-114. 
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head. As we have seen, the three persons are indeed distinct; 
however, they share a single divine nature. 38 As the only person 
in the Trinity who is unoriginate, the Father makes Himself 
known by uttering His Logos into the world. 37 Rahner sees 
the Father giving Himself as Father by “essentially being Him¬ 
self,” 38 and imparting the Son. 


D. The Self-Communication 

According to Rahner, each one of the three divine persons 
communicates Himself to man “in gratuitous grace in his own 
personal particularity and diversity.” 39 Ontologically, the Trin¬ 
ity’s communication is discovered in grace and in direct vision of 
the divine persons. Rahner speaks of an “indwelling,” i.e., an 
“uncreated grace,” whereby the self-communication comes from 
the one God in three relative ways, to man in the created world. 
He writes: 

The Father gives himself to us as Father, that is, 
because and insofar as he himself, being essentially 
with himself, utters himself and in this way communi¬ 
cates the Son as his own, personal self-manifestation; 
and because and insofar as the Father and the Son 
(receiving from the Father), welcoming each other in 
love, drawn and returning to each other, communicate 
themselves in this way, as received in mutual love, 
that is, as Holy Spirit. God relates to us in a threefold 
manner, and this threefold, free relation to us is not 
merely a copy or an analogy of the inner Trinity, but 
this Trinity itself, albeit as freely and gratuitously 
communicated. 40 

There is a two-fold nature of grace that is communicated 
to the world, whereby grace is “not only the effect of God on 

**“Theos in the New Testament,” 77 I, p. 125ff. 

^“Remarks on the Dogmatic Treatise ‘De Trinitate,’ ” 27 4, p. 91. 

mbid., p. 96. 

39 Trinity, pp. 34-35. 

Trinity, p. 35. 
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the creatures; it is God’s free gift of self-communication to the 
creature.” 41 It is grace ( (prevenient) which actually directs man 
in his movement toward God, the supernatural existential of 
every creature. 42 All grace is the grace of Christ, which is linked 
exclusively to the Incarnation. In his study of grace in Rahner, 
William J. Hill explains that, “because God cannot formally 
communicate His own uncreated being, He must efficiently 
bestow a created participation therein, in order to render the 
vision of Himself possible.” 43 Again, Rahner returns to the 
Incarnation as the goal of history—“the unambiguous goal of 
creation as a whole.” 44 And with the coming of the God-Man, 
God’s free self-communication reaches its apex. 

What all of this does, of course, is to reveal the possibility 
of a real relationship between the Creator and His creatures. 
And because of the Incarnation, God communicates Himself to 
the world, coming from mystery to make Himself available to 
man. Finally, what is also crucial here is precisely what God 
really communicates to the world: He gives Himself. 


III. Recent Criticism 

Among today’s most vociferous critics of Karl Rahner is 
the German Protestant theologian, Jurgen Moltmann. Although 
Moltma n n’s “Theology of the Cross” comes close to Rahner’s 
interpretation of the redemptive work of Christ, his doctrine of 
God presents little similarity. In fact, Moltmann accuses Rahner 
of idealistic modalism, like Schleiermacher and Barth. As we 
shall see, for Moltmann—as with Rahner—it is incorrect to 
speak of “three centers of activity” in the Trinity. All of this 
brings back the problem inherent in Rahner’s understanding of 
“person.” We discussed above Rahner’s overriding dislike for 
the term in its contemporary usage, and how his interpolation of 
“distinct manner of subsisting” might be a way of restoring the 

41 Ronald E. Doud, “Rahner’s Christology: A Whiteheadean Critique,” 
The Journal of Religion 57 (1977): 149. 

42 William J. Hill, “Uncreated Grace—A Critique of Karl Rahner,” The 
Thomist 27 (1963): 346. 

43 Hill, p. 346. 

^Rahner, “Current Problems in Christology,” Tl I, p. 164ff. 
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true meaning of hypostasis . Unfortunately, his attempt is unsuc¬ 
cessful in that it does not follow our contemporary understand¬ 
ing of “person” in modem usage nor does it restore the true 
meaning of hypostasis . According to Moltmann, what Rahner 
is describing is extreme individualism: “everyone is a self- 
possessing, self-disposing center of action which sets itself apart 
from other persons .” 45 Again, Moltmann reminds us that a 
single divine subject, the “I,” can be interpreted only in terms 
of the “Thou,” i.e., in its relation to the “other.” In his view, 
there can be no personality without social relation. So what 
Rahner is overlooking, in Moltmann’s eyes, is the concept of 
community. 

Moltmann found Rahner’s use of “person” as extreme in¬ 
dividualism quite impossible to accept, and would not apply it 
to his Trinitarian thought. Moltmann writes: 


45 Jiirgen Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom (San Francisco: 
Harper and Row, 1981), p. 145. Cited hereafter as TK . Moltmann recog¬ 
nizes an extreme danger in applying the traditional understanding of three 
“persons” in the Godhead—or even his own three “subjects,” for that matter. 
The problem becomes apparent for him when “person” or hypostasis is 

applied and understood equally for the three divine subjects. In other words, 
the “person” of the Father is radically different from the “person” of the 
Son, and so on. Such an application “creates the impression that they are 
homogenous and equivalent as hypostasis, person, or subjects,” writes 

Moltmann [“The Unity of the Triune God,” St Vladimir 1 s Theological 

Quarterly 28(3), 1984:170], On this point, Moltmann is correct: the generic 
term hypostasis or “person” cannot obscure the fundamental difference 
between the Father, Son, and Spirit. But he still believes that traditional 
interpretations of hypostasis or “person” emphasize the similarities and 

common features of the Three, rather than their individuality and difference 
(Ibid., p. 170). 

Although I am using Moltmann as a modern critic of Rahner’s Trinity, 
Moltmann’s idea of “person” ( hypostasis ) is not without difficulty. In fact, 
the problem with Moltmann’s understanding of “person” is recognized by 
other theologians as well, who see a basic weakness not only in his applica¬ 
tion of “three subjects” to the doctrine of the Trinity, but also in his 
inability to distinguish clearly between that which is personal (hypostasis) 
and that which is common (ousia). The divine persons are not just “three 
subjects” or “modes of being” of the divine nature. Orthodox Trinitarian 
theology acknowledges the three divine persons possessing only one will 
and one divine intelligence, which is possessed perichoretically. And although 
the three divine persons share a common, divine essence, we must not forget 
their fundamental distinction as three divine persons, not one. As we estab¬ 
lished earlier, the three hypostases in God are three authentic “persons” or 
“subjects”—not merely three prosopa or appearances ad extra. 
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The ‘one unique essence’ of God is ‘the sameness’ of 
the absolute subject and must hence be understood 
in an exclusive sense. In order to stress the subjectivity 
of the ‘One’ God, who acts toward us ‘in a three-fold 
way’ Rahner prefers to use the description ‘the three¬ 
fold God,’ ( Dreifaltigkeit ) instead of the usual ‘triune 
God,’ the three-in-one ( Dreieinigkeit ) , 46 

Recalling our earlier discussion of “person” in Rahner 
and his interpolation of “distinct manner of subsisting” to de¬ 
scribe the one God who subsists in three distinct manners of 
existence, when the Catholic theologian applies this understand¬ 
ing of “person” to his doctrine of God, Moltmann seizes the 
opportunity and attacks vehemently. He charges that Rahner 
cannot speak of an immanent-economic Trinity while applying 
the term “person” to both. Joseph Bracken captures the essence 
of the argument: 

The criticism that can be urged against Rahner here 
is that, if interpersonal categories are used to illuminate 
the relations between God and man in the doctrine of 
the economic Trinity, then the same interpersonal 
categories should be employed in his exposition of the 
immanent Trinity. The term ‘person,’ therefore, as 
used to describe the distinct reality of the Father, 

Son, and Spirit within the immanent Trinity, cannot 
be abandoned without at the same time calling into 
question the real distinction of persons with the eco¬ 
nomic Trinity. 47 

Bracken agrees with the conclusions of Moltmann regard¬ 
ing Rahner’s Trinty. In fact, Bracken claims that Rahner is 
working at paradoxical cross-purposes in his book. The Trinity. 
In the first place, Rahner emphasizes a belief in the Trinity by 
the real experience of Father, Son, Spirit; and in the second, 
he is seemingly cautious over the possibility of tritheism. 48 In 

4e Ibid., p. 146. 

47 Jo$eph Bracken, “The Holy Trinity as a Community of Divine Persons,” 
II, 258-259. 

48 ibid., p. 260. 
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fact, Bracken claims that Rahner invented the phrase “distinct 
manner of subsisting” exclusively to protect against any tritheistic 
overtones. 

What all of this does for Rahner, as we discussed above, is 
prohibit a mutual “Thou” between the Three Persons, because 
the modes of subsistence do not portray distinct centers of con¬ 
sciousness. 49 And if there is no “Thou” in the Trinity, then there 
is “not really any mutual love between the Father and the Son 
within the Trinity either . . .” 50 But Moltmann will quickly 
respond by charging that, in any attempt to avoid tritheism, if 
we cannot see a mutual love between Father and Son, “then it 
is impossible to say, either, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the love of the Father and the Son, and constitutes the ‘bond 
of love’ between the Father and the Son.” 51 

In his delineation of God’s self-communication, Moltmann 
criticizes Rahner for reducing salvation history to the self¬ 
communication of the Father, thus minimizing the role of the 
Son. Rahner is accused by Moltmann of not following the 
biblical revelation for his doctrine of God, and of seldom quoting 
scripture. This is a curious charge, which I find quite unsub¬ 
stantiated. 52 

Without question, Moltmann and Rahner both agree that 
God communicates himself outside the Trinity to creation. They 
both speak of a self-communication, however what or who is 
communicated is another problem. Rahner speaks of a divine 
self-communication, as Moltmann says, of “the one unique 
essence”; while Moltmann speaks of God imparting himself as 
triune community. Disliking Rahner’s idea of a God-given 
essence, Moltmann writes: 

But if the lordship of God is God’s essence, and God’s 

essence is his own self-communication, then not only 

49 Rahner, “Mysterium Salutis,” p. 387. 

S0 Bracken, p. 260ff. 

<*TK, p. 147. Eastern Orthodox Trinitarian thought would never assign 
the Spirit the role of “bonding” the Father and the Son. 

52 See the dissertation by P. Schineller, ‘The Place of Scripture in the 
Christology of Karl Rahner,” The University of Chicago (1975), p. lOff 
for elaboration on this point. Also, see Rahner’s “Theos in the New Testa¬ 
ment,” 77 I, pp. 79-148. 
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is the trinitarian differentiation in God surrendered; 
the distinction between God and the world is in danger 
of being lost too. 53 

Lastly, Moltmann claims that Rahner—like Barth—is a 
modalist, and that both theologians describe a God who is far 
removed from the human situation in creation. 


IV. Conclusion 

This paper began with a brief look at Rahner’s use of 
“person” in his doctrine of God, and the difficulty inherent with 
his interpolation of “distinct manner of subsisting.” It is my 
conclusion that his proposal for an alternative to “person” is, 
in fact, an advance over Barth, in view of the fact that Rahner 
adds the notion of “distinctness,” and “interrelatedness,” which 
this idea presents. While this new interpretation may be Rahner’s 
attempt to restore the true meaning of hypostasis and to resolve 
once and for all the dilemma it creates in trinitarian theology, 
the attempt—however sincere—is unsuccessful. 

On the positive side, Rahner’s emphasis on “distinctness,” 
over Barth’s “modes of being,” is realized in this world and is 
discovered in God’s real relationship with the world. By em¬ 
phasizing these distinctions among the Father, Son, and Spirit 
in the Triune God, Rahner sees the Trinity’s involvement with 
the world achieving perfection when humanity touches divinity 
in the hypostatic union. For Rahner, only the second “distinct 
manner of subsisting” could express and reveal the Father, 
through the symbol of His human nature. Only the Son could 
become man. This revelation of God to the world is accomplished 
by the divine Word, who becomes the “real symbol” in whom 
God could express himself. 

As for Rahner’s understanding of hypostasis, his writings 
clearly reveal the New Testament God as God the Father, who 
communicates his essence to the Son and Spirit in the Trinity. 
In this regard Rahner is faithful to classical formulations of 
the Greek Fathers from the fourth century. His trinitarian 

™TK, p. 148. 
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theology uses as its springboard the eastern approach whereby 
a definite priority of “persons” is expressed over the common 
essence. The personalistic understanding of each hypostasis in 
the Trinity is maintained. Rahner recognizes the East’s daring 
emphasis on “persons” to the extent that some of the Fathers were 
labeled tritheists. 

Finally, Rahner’s use of the Greek Fathers in his delinea¬ 
tion of trinitarian doctrine is deduced, for the most part, from 
the writings of de Regnon and Schmaus. 54 One would search 
long and hard for direct references to Eastern luminaries in 
Rahner’s trinitarian works. This does not mean, however, that 
he was not aware of their trinitarian theology, nor deeply in¬ 
fluenced by their doctrinal formulations. 


54 M. Schmaus, Die psychologische Trinitaslehre des heiligen Augustinus 
(Munster: 1927); and Theodore de Regnon, cited above, n. 25. 
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Communique 

Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue Between 
The Orthodox Church and the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches 

20-24 June, 1989 
(Anba Bishoi Monastery, Egypt) 

The second meeting of the joint Commission of the The¬ 
ological Dialogue between the Orthodox Church and the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches took place at the Anba Bishoi Monastery 
in Wadi-El-Natroun, Egypt, from June 20th to 24th, 1989. 

The official representatives of the two families of churches 
of the Orthodox Churches met in an atmosphere of warm cor¬ 
diality and Christian brotherhood for four days at the guest 
house of the Patriarchal residence at the Monastery, and ex¬ 
perienced the gracious hospitality and kindness of the Coptic 
Orthodox Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria and his church. 

His Holiness Pope Shenouda in addressd the opening 
session of the meeting and appealed to the participants to 
find a way to restore communion between the two families 
of Churches. The participants also travelled to Cairo to listen 
to the weekly address of Pope Shenouda to thousands of the 
faithful in the Great Cathedral of Cairo. Pope Shenouda later 
received the participants at his residence. 

The twenty-three participants came from thirteen coun¬ 
tries and represented 13 churches. The main item for considera¬ 
tion was the report of the Joint Sub-Committee of six theologians 
on the problems of terminology and interpretation of Chris- 
tological dogmas today. The meetings were co-chaired by His 
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Eminence Metropolitan Damaskinos of Switzerland and His 
Grace Bishop Bishoy of Damiette. In his response to Pope 
Shenouda, Metropolitan Damaskinos appealed to the par¬ 
ticipants to overcome difficulties caused by differences of formu¬ 
lation. Words should serve and express the essence, which is 
our common search for restoration of full communion. “This 
division is an anomaly, a bleeding wound in the body of Christ, 
a wound which according to His will that we humbly serve, 
must be healed.” 

A small drafting group composed of Metropolitan Paulos 
Mar Gregorios of New Delhi, Professor Vlassios Phidas, Profes¬ 
sor Fr John Romanides, Professor Dimitroff, and Mr. Joseph 
Moris Faltas, produced a brief statement of faith based on 
the report of the joint subcommittee, in which the common 
Christological convictions of the two sides were expressed. This 
statement after certain modifications, was adopted by the Joint 
Commission for transmission to our churches, for their ap¬ 
proval and as an expression for our common faith, on the way 
to restoration of full communion between the two families of 
Churches. The statement follows: 


AGREED STATEMENT 

We have inherited from our fathers in Christ the one 
apostolic faith and tradition, though as churches we have been 
separated from each other for centuries. As two families of 
Orthodox Churches long out of communion with each other, 
we now pray and trust in God to restore that communion on 
the basis of the common Apostolic faith of the undivided 
church of the first centuries which we confess in our common 
Creed. What folloows is a simple reverent statement of what we 
do believe, on our way to restore communion between our two 
families of Orthodox Churches. 

Throughout our discussions we have found our co mm on 
ground in the formula of our common Father, St Cyril, of 
Alexandria: mia physis (hypostasis) tou Theou Logou sesarko- 
mene, and in his dictum that “it is sufficient for the confession 
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of our true and irreproachable faith to say and to confess that 
the Holy Virgin is Theotokos" (Horn: 15; cf. Ep. 39). 

* * * 

Great indeed is the wonderful mystery of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, one True God, one ousia in three hypostases 
or three prosopa. Blessed be the Name of the Lord our God, 
for ever and ever. 

Great indeed is also the ineffable mystery of the Incarna¬ 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, for us and for our salvation. 

The Logos, eternally consubstantial with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit in his Divinity, has in these last days, become 
incarnate of the Holy Spirit and Blessed Virgin Mary Theotokos, 
and thus became man, consubstantial with us in His humanity 
but without sin. He is true God and true Man at the same time, 
perfect in his Divinity, perfect in His humanity. Because the 
one she bore in her womb was at the same time fully God as 
well as fully human, we call the Blessed Virgin Theotokos. 

When we speak of the one composite ( synthetos ) hypos¬ 
tasis of our Lord Jesus Christ, we do not say that in Him a 
divine hypostasis and a human hypostasis came together. It is 
that the one eternal hypostasis of the Second Person of the 
Trinity has assumed our created human nature in that act unit¬ 
ing it with his own uncreated divine nature, to form an in¬ 
separably and unconfusedly united real divine-human being, 
the natures being distinguished from each other in contemplation 
( theoria ) only. 

The hypostasis of the Logos before the incarnation, even 
with His divine nature, is of course not composite. The same 
hypostasis, as distinct from nature, of the Incarnate Logos, is 
not composite either. The unique theandric person ( prosopon) 
of Jesus Christ is one eternal hypostasis who has assumed human 
nature by the Incarnation. So we call that hypostasis composite, 
on account of the natures which are united to form one com¬ 
posite unity. It is not the case that our Fathers used physis and 
hypostasis always interchangeably and confused the one with 
the other. The term hypostasis can be used to denote both the 
person as distinct from nature, and also the person with the 
nature, for a hypostasis never in fact exists without a nature. 
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It is the same hypostasis of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, eternally begotten from the Father, who in these last 
days became a human being and was born of the Blessed Virgin. 
This is the mystery of the hypostatic union we confess in humble 
adoration—the real union of the divine with the human, with 
all the properties and functions of the uncreated divine nature, 
including natural will and natural energy, inseparably and un- 
confusedly united with the created human nature with all its 
properties and functions, including natural will and natural 
energy. It is the Logos Incarnate who is the subject of all the 
willing and acting of Jesus Christ. 

We agree in condemning the Nestorian and the Eutychian 
heresies. We neither separate nor divide the human nature in 
Christ from His divine nature, nor do we think that the former 
was absorbed in the latter and thus ceased to exist. 

The four adverbs used to qualify the mystery of the hypos¬ 
tatic union belong to our common tradition—without com¬ 
mingling (or confusion) (asyngchytos), without change ( atre - 
ptos), without separation ( achoristds ) and without division ( adi - 
airetos). Those among us who speak of two natures in Christ, 
do not thereby deny their inseparable, indivisible union; those 
among us who speak of one united divine-human nature in 
Christ do not thereby deny the contnuing dynamic presence in 
Christ of the divine and the human, without change, without 
confusion. 


* * * 

Our mutual agreement is not limited to Christology, but 
encompasses the whole faith of the one undivided church of 
the early centuries. We are agreed also in our understanding 
of the Person and Work of God the Holy Spirit, who proceeds 
from the Father alone, and is always adored with the Father 
and the Son. 

The Joint Commission also appointed a Joint Sub-Com¬ 
mittee for Pastoral Problems between churches of the two fam¬ 
ilies, composed of the following ten persons: 
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— Metropolitan Damaskinos, Co-President, Ex officio 
— Bishop Bishoy Co-President, Ex officio 

— Prof. Vlassios Phidas Co-Secretary, Ex officio 

— Bishop Mesrob Krikorian Co-Secretary, Ex officio 
— Metropolitan Georges Khodr of Mt Liban 
— Metropolitan Petros of Axum 
— Prof. Gosevic (Serbia) 

— Prof. Dr. K. M. George (India) 

— A nominee of Patriarch Ignatius Zakka Iwas of Syria 
— Metropolitan Gregorios of Shoa 

This Joint Sub-Committee will have its first meeting from 
December 5th to 9th in Anba Bishoi Monastery and will prepare 
a report for the next meeting of the Joint Commission. 

It was also decided that the next meeting of the Joint 
Commission be held in September 1990 at Chambesy, Geneva, 
to consider: 

a) The report of the Joint Subcommittee on Pastoral 
problems. 

b) Conciliar formulations and anathemas (Rev. Prof. 
John S. Romanides, H. E. Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios). 

c) Historical factors (Prof. Vlassios Phidas, Rev. Father 
Tadros Y. Malaty). 

d) Interpretation of Christological dogmas today (Met¬ 
ropolitan Georges Khodr of Mt Liban, Bishop Mesrob 
Krikorian, and Mr. Joseph Moris), 

e) Future steps. 

It was also decided that the name of the Joint Commission 
would be “Joint Commission of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the Oriental Orthodox Churches.” 
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Metropolitan Damaskinos Papandr^ou 
Metropolitan of Switzerland 
Orthodox Co-President of the Joint Commission 


23>^A<y3 B/jLj 


Bishop Bishoy 
Bishop of Damiette 
General Secretary Holy Synod 
Coptic Orthodox Church 

Orient Orth. Co-President of the Joint Commission 



Prof. Vlassios Phidas 
Co-Secretary 


- * - 


Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 
Metropolitan of Delhi 
Sec. to Synod for Inter Ch. Relations 


Mr. Joseph Moris Faltas 

Dipl, theol. Assistant Co-Secretary 
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COUNCIL OF RUSSIAN BISHOPS APPROVES SOCIAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS: 

FR JOHN OF KRONSTADT TO BE CANONIZED 

Meeting in council at St Daniel’s monastery on October 
9-11, 1989, the bishops of the Russian Church discussed con¬ 
temporary issues facing the Church with an openness and free¬ 
dom of debate which would have been difficult to imagine even 
a year earlier. 

Among the reports heard by the councils, those of Metro¬ 
politan Vladimir of Rostov (“The State of the Church”), of 
Metropolitan Yuvenaly of Krutica (“Canonizations”) and Arch¬ 
bishop Kyril of Smolensk (“Church and Society”) were par¬ 
ticularly remarkable by the information and the openings 
they contained. 

As was announced previously, the council formally in¬ 
cluded the names of patriarchs Job and Tikhon in the list of 
saints celebrated by the Church. Also formally announced for 
next year is the canonization of Father John of Kronstadt. 
Furthermore, in his report, Metropolitan Yuvenaly informed 
the bishops that the Commission on canonizations, headed by 
him, is considering to recommend the glorification of two 
eminent hierarchs and theologians of the nineteenth century. 
Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov) of Moscow (1783-1867) and 
Archbishop Innokenty (Borisov) of Kherson (1800-1859). 
More significantly still, the commission plans the glorification 
of new martyrs, including Metropolitans Vladimir of Kiev 
(killed in 1918), Benjamin of Petrograd (sentenced and shot 
in 1922) and Seraphim of Leningrad (shot in 1937). Some of 
them, particularly Metropolitan Benjamin, were never formally 
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rehabilitated by the Soviet authorities. However, “the Church 
does not need such a rehabilitation, but venerates them as con¬ 
fessors and martyrs” (Metr. Vladimir). 

Among other decisions taken by the council, these are 
measures to promote social services and education in parish 
life, a requirement that all pastors receive higher theological 
education, that libraries be established in parishes and that 
theological academies resume publication of theological jour¬ 
nals. The council also formally requests the authorities to return 
to the Church its formerly confiscated collections of books. 

Mentioning the new state legislation on the freedom of 
conscience—still in preparation—the bishops request that it in¬ 
clude legal recognition of the Church as a single organization 
(at present the State recognizes only “local congregations”), 
equality in teaching both religion and atheism in schools, and 
the end of discriminatory taxation laws, which require from the 
clergy much higher taxes than from other Soviet citizens. 

Significantly, a special paragraph of decisions concerns the 
Ukrainian Exarchate. It endorses the promotion of “national 
culture” in the Ukraine. A new “Exarchate of Byelorussia” is 
created. 

The report of Metropolitan Vladimir gives statistics and 
figures. From January to September 1989, 2,185 new Ortho¬ 
dox parishes were registered. The total for the entire Church 
is 9,734 parishes, served by 8,100 priests and deacons. Thir¬ 
teen new monasteries were opened, as well as three new sem¬ 
inaries (Kiev, Minsk, Tobolsk) and five church schools 
(Kishinev, Stavropol, Minsk, Smolensk, Chernigov). A total 
of 2,948 students study for the priesthood. 

In his report, Metropolitan Vladimir does not hide re¬ 
maining difficulties. State authorities are still refusing to an¬ 
swer requests for more churches in Kazan, Penza, Pskov, 
Kharkov, and Zhitomir. They interfere in the internal affairs 
of the Church in Izhevsk, Lipetsk and Vilna, ignoring the new 
statute, adopted by the Church in 1988. The metropolitan also 
complains that the church people themselves often ignore and 
misunderstand the statute, and urges its wider circulation and 
strict application. 

Particularly significant is the financial report, an item 
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publicized for the first time in the report by Metropolitan 
Vladimir. The total yearly expenses of the Church amount to 
14,707,500 roubles. The report also gives the rather extraor¬ 
dinary information that of this amount, almost half (6,000,000 
roubles) was allocated to the Department of External Affairs, 
and only 4,507,500 to the theological schools. 

The Metropolitan also squarely faces the “accusations” 
leveled against the Church that it “profits” by selling, at rather 
high prices, books received gratis from foreign donors. Accord¬ 
ing to the Metropolitan the procedure is applied in agreement 
with the donors, the funds being used for the restoration of 
the buildings, churches and institutions being transferred by 
the State. He admits, however, that some books are sold, on 
the black market, at inflated prices. 

The materials of the council reveal many facets in the life 
of a struggling Church, faced suddenly with a totally new situa¬ 
tion and new opportunities. 

— John Meyendorff 


* * * 


LUTHERAN-ORTHODOX DIALOGUE IN 
THE U.S.A. 

Concluding an historic, six-year series of ecumenical con¬ 
versations in St Paul, MN, on December 2, 1989, representa¬ 
tives of Lutheran and Orthodox churches in the U.S.A. described 
their unanimously-adopted Official Statement on Salvation as 
“a significant step toward breaking down the wall of partition 
that divides us.” “We have different perspectives, both within 
and between our traditions, which are often complementary mu¬ 
tually challenging and informative, and on which we anticipate 
continuing reflection, cooperation, and convergence,” the 
Dialogue commission reported. “We can now more readily ap¬ 
proach other differences which keep us apart, including those 
concerning the nature of the Church.” 

Meeting since November 29 on the campus of Luther 
Northwestern Seminary, participants in the Lutheran/Orthodox 
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publicized for the first time in the report by Metropolitan 
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14,707,500 roubles. The report also gives the rather extraor¬ 
dinary information that of this amount, almost half (6,000,000 
roubles) was allocated to the Department of External Affairs, 
and only 4,507,500 to the theological schools. 

The Metropolitan also squarely faces the “accusations” 
leveled against the Church that it “profits” by selling, at rather 
high prices, books received gratis from foreign donors. Accord¬ 
ing to the Metropolitan the procedure is applied in agreement 
with the donors, the funds being used for the restoration of 
the buildings, churches and institutions being transferred by 
the State. He admits, however, that some books are sold, on 
the black market, at inflated prices. 

The materials of the council reveal many facets in the life 
of a struggling Church, faced suddenly with a totally new situa¬ 
tion and new opportunities. 
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LUTHERAN-ORTHODOX DIALOGUE IN 
THE U.S.A. 

Concluding an historic, six-year series of ecumenical con¬ 
versations in St Paul, MN, on December 2, 1989, representa¬ 
tives of Lutheran and Orthodox churches in the U.S.A. described 
their unanimously-adopted Official Statement on Salvation as 
“a significant step toward breaking down the wall of partition 
that divides us.” “We have different perspectives, both within 
and between our traditions, which are often complementary mu¬ 
tually challenging and informative, and on which we anticipate 
continuing reflection, cooperation, and convergence,” the 
Dialogue commission reported. “We can now more readily ap¬ 
proach other differences which keep us apart, including those 
concerning the nature of the Church.” 

Meeting since November 29 on the campus of Luther 
Northwestern Seminary, participants in the Lutheran/Orthodox 
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Dialogue in the U.S.A. were commissioned and co-sponsored 
by the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops in 
the Americas (SCOBA), the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, and the Latvian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The official Dialogue Statement, 
entitled “Christ ‘In Us’ and Christ ‘For Us,’ ” was commended 
to the sponsoring churches as a remarkable convergence on 
the central Christian concept of salvation in Lutheran and 
Orthodox theology. 

The joint statement, while recognizing remaining diverg¬ 
ences, points to breakthroughs “on the very topics on which 
we had anticipated greater disagreement”—the Lutheran em¬ 
phasis on the means of salvation as “justification by grace 
through faith” and the Orthodox emphasis on the meaning of 
salvation —theosis (deification)—as communion with God. Meet¬ 
ing annually at various locations in the U.S.A. since the crea¬ 
tion of the Dialogue in 1983, participants reached today’s 
important level of convergence on the basis of two dozen 
theological papers that they had prepared and discussed. (An 
earlier series was held from 1965-1975.) 

In an atmosphere described as “charged with a sense of 
expectancy,” the final report received careful editing on Friday 
by all of the Dialogue members amid “lively discussion” 
marked by a “warm and friendly spirit.” In commending the 
report to their constituting church bodies, participants also 
unanimously recommended that a new, third series of talks be 
initiated to continue the consideration of other apparent dif¬ 
ferences and possible convergences. 

“In the Lutheran understanding, justification is God’s 
gracious declaration of forgiveness,” and it is then that the 
believer’s “faith lays hold of God’s action in Christ,” that ac¬ 
tivity which Lutherans term “sanctification.” 

Orthodox, on the other hand, tend not to make such a 
definite distinction, believing more “that ‘justification’ (by God’s 
act) initiates a change in human beings,” which, with the be¬ 
liever’s cooperation with grace, “begins the process of growth 
in the Christian life... 

Plans were approved for the publication, in 1990, of the 
official statement together with eight selected background papers 
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on the topic of salvation and a brief study guide. The remaining 
Dialogue papers will be printed in a second volume. 

Presiding at the St Paul meeting were the auxiliary co¬ 
chairs of the Dialogue: the V. Rev Dr John Meyendorff (Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America), Dean, St Vladimir’s Orthodox Sem¬ 
inary in Crestwood, NY, and the Rev Dr Robert I. Tobias 
(ELCA), Emeritus Professor, Lutheran School of Theology 
at Chicago. 

Dialogue participants also discussed and gave approval 
in principle to a basic “Handbook for Developing A Shared 
Life,” now in the final stages of preparation by the Rev Dr 
Gregory C. Wingenbach (GOA) of Brookline, MA, and Bishop 
Michael C. D. McDaniel (ELCA), North Carolina Synod, 
Salisbury, NC. Publication of that booklet is also anticipated in 
1990. It is intended to build on the dialogues and help guide 
Orthodox and Lutherans toward mutual understanding and 
common activities in Christian fellowship. 

Host for the St Paul session was the Rev Dr David W. 
Preus (ELCA) who, with Bishop Nicholas R. Smisko of Amis- 
sos (American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Diocese in the U.S.A.), has served as Co-Chair of the current 
second series of the Lutheran/Orthodox Dialogue in the U.S.A. 
He was assisted by the Rev Dr Carl A. Volz (ELCA), profes¬ 
sor at Luther Northwestern Seminary and Dialogue participant. 

Dialogue participants, staff assistants, and observers were 
welcomed Wednesday evening at a reception at the home of 
Seminary President Dr David L. Tiede, and on Thursday 
morning at a reception in the Campus Center with seminary 
faculty and students. During their four days in St Paul, Dialogue 
personnel attended daily meals and worship services at the 
seminary. 


* * * 


CHRISTIAN FEMINISTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

My intention in going to Keston College in London in 
May of 1989 was to gather material from their archives for a 
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on the topic of salvation and a brief study guide. The remaining 
Dialogue papers will be printed in a second volume. 

Presiding at the St Paul meeting were the auxiliary co¬ 
chairs of the Dialogue: the V. Rev Dr John Meyendorff (Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America), Dean, St Vladimir’s Orthodox Sem¬ 
inary in Crestwood, NY, and the Rev Dr Robert I. Tobias 
(ELCA), Emeritus Professor, Lutheran School of Theology 
at Chicago. 

Dialogue participants also discussed and gave approval 
in principle to a basic “Handbook for Developing A Shared 
Life,” now in the final stages of preparation by the Rev Dr 
Gregory C. Wingenbach (GOA) of Brookline, MA, and Bishop 
Michael C. D. McDaniel (ELCA), North Carolina Synod, 
Salisbury, NC. Publication of that booklet is also anticipated in 
1990. It is intended to build on the dialogues and help guide 
Orthodox and Lutherans toward mutual understanding and 
common activities in Christian fellowship. 

Host for the St Paul session was the Rev Dr David W. 
Preus (ELCA) who, with Bishop Nicholas R. Smisko of Amis- 
sos (American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Diocese in the U.S.A.), has served as Co-Chair of the current 
second series of the Lutheran/Orthodox Dialogue in the U.S.A. 
He was assisted by the Rev Dr Carl A. Volz (ELCA), profes¬ 
sor at Luther Northwestern Seminary and Dialogue participant. 

Dialogue participants, staff assistants, and observers were 
welcomed Wednesday evening at a reception at the home of 
Seminary President Dr David L. Tiede, and on Thursday 
morning at a reception in the Campus Center with seminary 
faculty and students. During their four days in St Paul, Dialogue 
personnel attended daily meals and worship services at the 
seminary. 


* * * 


CHRISTIAN FEMINISTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

My intention in going to Keston College in London in 
May of 1989 was to gather material from their archives for a 
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major article on the Maria Group, the first contemporary 
feminist group in the U.S.S.R. I had been following them since 
the news about their existence and almost immediate suppres¬ 
sion in the early ’80s. At that time I was working on a paper 
on the Theotokos, in which I was trying to explain to non- 
Orthodox the role played by Mary in the life and consciousness 
of Orthodox Christians. My hope was to discover information 
on the handful of women who were their organizers, find out 
what they are doing now, and draw conclusions about the 
relevance of their group to American Christian women and 
especially Orthodox women. I have believed since first learn¬ 
ing about the Maria Group that their existence carries a sig¬ 
nificance far broader than their short-lived and tragic dissolution. 

I had been told that it was possible that one or two mem¬ 
bers of the group were in England, and hoped to be able to 
get an interview. What I discovered was very different from 
what I hoped to discover, and there is a story, but it is nothing 
like what I had expected it to be. 

It was initially discouraging to learn that the most recent 
item in Keston’s archives on the Maria Group, or any of its 
members was from 1986.1 spoke with several of the researchers 
at Keston, and none of them was sure where any of the women 
are now or what they are doing. It seemed that the Soviet 
tactic of exiling or imprisoning its leaders as soon as they 
became known outside Russia was effective. I learned that the 
journal, Maria, still exists and is being published in Frankfurt. 
It is, however, primarily a self-help magazine about women’s 
problems in the Soviet Union, unlike the first issue, which tried 
to deal with the religious and philosophical implications of these 
problems as well. 

Not having found any of the Maria Group in England, 
I had, instead, the unexpected opportunity to interview Irina 
Ratushinskaya, the young poet from Kiev, who in 1983 had been 
sentenced to twelve years in a strict regime labor camp in 
Mordovia. She was charged with “anti-Soviet agitation in the 
form of poetry.” Following her release from prison in 1986, 
she and her husband, Igor Gerashenko, spent a semester at 
Northwestern University in Illinois where she worked as poet-in¬ 
residence. For the next two years they traveled widely, lecturing 
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in sixteen countries, before recently deciding to settle in Lon¬ 
don. Her book, Grey is the Color of Hope, had taken England 
by storm. Everyone I spoke to had heard of it, having followed 
the publicity in the British press given to the Anglican clergy¬ 
man and physician, Richard Rogers in Birmingham, who deter¬ 
mined to draw world public attention to her plight. The Keston 
College Newsletter described Ratushinskaya’s lengthy confine¬ 
ment in a cold solitary confinement cell, and a beating she re¬ 
ceived while resisting forced feeding in prison. Rogers, im¬ 
pressed by her courage, and fearful for her life, constructed a 
public cell in conditions approximating that of Irina’s and stayed 
in it for forty-six days. The publicity given to this combined 
with the actions of human rights groups world-wide to exert 
pressure on Soviet authorities for Ratushinskaya’s release. She 
was given her freedom on the eve of the Reykjavik Summit, 
being, as she described herself, “a gift to the West.” 

Only days before meeting Irina and her husband, Igor, I 
had finished reading Grey is the Color of Hope. As was true 
of many reviewers, I was struck by her gentility, her quick 
wit, her courage in the face of overwhelming odds, and her 
humble account of her own role in a moving story. She and a 
handful of other women arrested on religious and political 
charges were considered too dangerous to be in the same area 
with the other prisoners. This small group was subjected to 
unusually harsh treatment, starvation rations and frequent 
punishment in very cold isolation cells. She describes with 
honesty and a glowing sense of humor their love and support 
for each other, their courage and resourcefulness in standing 
up to the KBG under interrogation and refusing to be broken 
by the abuses of prison. Their motto was, “Return to freedom 
with a clear conscience.” 

As I approached the interview, I wondered what this 
woman would be like. How would she regard an American 
whom she might consider merely a curious tourist? My ner¬ 
vousness was doubled when an unannounced change in the 
London subway schedule made me nearly an hour late. Both 
Irina and Igor were aware of my discomfort, and immediately 
they acted to make me feel welcome and to proceed with the 
interview with dispatch, making use of the time left before 
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their next appointment. Irina is extremely bright, and once or 
twice prompted me in my choice of questions, suggesting a 
better one, so that I might have more information. Early in 
the interview she told me, and again, at the end, that she would 
not be alive today without the prayers and interest of people 
in the West. 

My first question was about the Maria Group. I knew 
from her book that she had been in prison with Natalia Lazareva, 
one of the members of the Maria Group. She learned from 
Lazareva about its activities and she confirmed my opinion 
that the group no longer exists. 

I had noticed a reluctance in the American feminist press 
to pursue the ideas expressed by the Russian women, especially 
when it became obvious that they were dedicated to the Church, 
were not clambering for ordination, and that they had enthusi¬ 
astically chosen the Theotokos as a model. I asked her whether 
she had noticed what I termed this “biased” press coverage of 
the Russian feminist movement. She said she had, and that 
she felt it was very far from the pluralism on which the United 
States prides itself. 

Unlike the women in the Maria Group, Ratushinskaya’s 
arrest and imprisonment resulted not from openly Christian 
activities, but from her poetry, which was critical of many 
aspects of Soviet life. She is not, however, reluctant to speak 
about her faith, describing herself as a Russian Orthodox 
Christian. I asked her about the Orthodox Church in the Soviet 
Union. She replied, “I was deeply impressed when I came to 
the church in Kiev for the first time after spending four years 
in the labor camps, that there are many more people than 
there used to be. They are young people of our generation, and 
especially people who are even younger, about 25 or so, who 
are coming to God. They are not coming back to God, they 
are coming forward to God. And that’s why our authorities 
have to give in. They didn’t expect it, they cannot analyze it, 
but they must face it.” 

I asked what she thought about Western feminists, who 
sometimes turn their quest for women’s rights into a male 
versus female contest. She said that at Northwestern University 
she had noticed immediately that the young women students 
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seemed to be so earnestly seeking their own rights that they 
were missing the point of the opportunity to serve each other 
which love affords. 

She stated emphatically that, unlike some Western fem¬ 
inists, she was not in the least interested in any publication 
or activity which was by women only, for women only. I was 
amazed by this comment, which was almost identical to one 
made by Sophie Koulomzin in an interview last year. Mrs. 
Koulomzin is an author and religious educator who has worked 
in the Orthodox Church in the United States for many years. 
Her education and background were that of an educated Rus¬ 
sian, brought up in the life and tradition of the Orthodox 
Church. Irina Ratushinskaya was educated entirely in the Soviet 
system, only discovering the Orthodox Church as an adult, on 
her own. Mrs. Koulomzin made the remark when she told me 
that in Paris, following the Russian Revolution, the Y.M.C.A.- 
Y.F.C.A. tried unsuccessfully to separate the young Russians 
into two groups, boys in one, girls in the other. It did not 
work; they simply refused to be organized in this way. 

I asked what she thought was the most important contribu¬ 
tion women could make to the Church today. She said that 
right now women in the Soviet Union are so busy simply living 
very difficult lives, trying to feed their families, hold onto their 
jobs, procure basic necessities of life, that they do not have time 
or energy to think about their role in the Church. 

She said, “However, it seems to me that the main task of 
women is to bring peace and love anywhere because that is 
our woman’s nature. Because of this, I am much more disap¬ 
pointed when women are splitting and arguing in an angry 
way. It is more or less nature of men, but not for us. It should 
be so that we women will be able to unite people and bring 
peace everywhere. It should be so, but I’m not so optimistic 
to make such a forecast for the future. I wish it would be so, 
but I am not certain that it will be.” 

She then told me about the women of Ivanovo, an ac¬ 
count reported in March 1989 by Keston News Service. She 
said, “The most terrible story which happened just recently 
was in Ivanovo. It is a small industrial city not far from Mos¬ 
cow, and when Gorbachev claimed that churches should be 
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given back to believers, the people in Ivanovo wanted to get 
back their church. 

“So, these people started to struggle for their church. And 
of course, the answer of local authorities was ‘No.’ There were 
demonstrations, but these demonstrations were broken down 
by the militia. Finally four women started a hunger strike on 
the church yard demanding their church back. At the moment 
their church was used for offices by the Soviet authorities. 
Plenty of people from other cities came to support them. The 
priest of the city was blackmailed and terrorized by the militia 
all the time, as well as these four women. After about three 
weeks these women were arrested, all of them, and taken to 
a mental hospital for force feeding and probably for being 
checked into prison there. This problem had much support in 
the West as well as in the Soviet Union. Now, as far as I 
know, these women were released, and the authorities promised 
to consider the question, so they temporarily stopped their 
hunger strike. And now everybody is waiting to see what will 
happen next.” 

Foremost among the difficulties in Soviet society is that 
of the hardships for families. Divorce is common; Irina and 
Igor were quick to point out the 10 year survival of their 
marriage in spite of their 4 years separation while Irina was 
in prison. I was struck by the thoughtfulness of Irina and Igor 
toward each other. When I first arrived, Igor left quietly to 
make coffee, and served it carefully to avoid interrupting us. 
Near the end of the interview, Irina excused herself to get her 
jewelry box filled with Igor’s handmade jewelry. She was very 
proud of it, as he was of her writing. He endured great hard¬ 
ship during her four years in prison, traveling 1,000 miles to 
visit her, often only to discover that permission to visit her had 
been cancelled at the last minute. Even on the rare occasions 
when they were allowed to meet, she was able to pass some 
of her poetry to him secretly. He was dedicated to preserving 
her poetry. 

As the interview drew to a close, they treated me like a 
friend, not a stranger, and the impression on me created by 
their genuine warmth and generosity will long remain in my 
memory. 
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* * * 

It is revealing to review the early feminist efforts in the 
Soviet Union, which though largely Christian in inspiration, 
have been received by the American press in a different light. 
The first general magazine of religious culture was 37, founded 
in Leningrad in 1975 by Tatiana Goricheva and her husband. 
Goricheva was a brilliant philosophy student, deeply disillusioned 
by the disintegration of life among those around her, and fear¬ 
ful of succumbing to the suicide, alcoholism and madness which 
had touched the lives of many of her friends. She found God, 
or, as she describes it in Talking About God Is Dangerous, 
God found her, at age 26. 

She was the editor of the magazine, 37, and leader of the 
seminar which grew out of it. The articles and discussions of 37 
were wide-ranging, including religious and philosophical ques¬ 
tions, and frequently devolved around the concerns of Soviet 
women. It was a short step to the birth of a specifically feminist 
journal, Archives: Woman and Russia. 

The founder and editor of Woman and Russia was Tatiana 
Mamonova, one of the participants in the 37 Seminar. Tatiana 
Goricheva worked on Woman and Russia, and contributed an 
essay, “Rejoice, O Woman, Delivered from the Tears of Eve,” 
to its first issue. Julia Vosnesenskaya and Natalya Malakhov- 
skaya also contributed to Woman and Russia. Almost immedi¬ 
ately the women working on the new journal discovered deep 
disagreement on ideological, political, and religious views and 
they separated to create another magazine, Maria. Around this 
magazine formed the first feminist group in the Soviet Union, 
which was to choose the Theotokos as a model, and to call 
itself the “Maria Group” with Tatiana Goricheva as its founder. 

I was disturbed to realize what might be termed “manipu¬ 
lation” of the account of these early feminist efforts by some 
American feminist publications. In re-reading the lengthy cover 
story in the November, 1980 issue of MS. magazine, it is in¬ 
structive to remember that all four of the women, Julia 
Voznesenskaya, Tatiana Goricheva, Natalia Malakhovskaya, 
and Tatiana Mamonova, had been involved in the founding of 
the women’s movement in the Soviet Union. Three of them 
have experienced, it seems, the same fate as Alexander 
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Solzhenitsyn. They received boundless enthusiasm and wide¬ 
spread publicity before they left U.S.S.R., were welcomed with 
fanfare, celebrated as heroes. However, as the extraordinary 
circumstances of their lives became more ordinary, as they be¬ 
gan to make lives for themselves in the West, and a closer 
look at their writing and the beliefs behind it became apparent, 
they were no longer of interest to the feminist groups who 
championed them when they were in trouble. 

In the United States some feminists, led by Robin Morgan, 
a contributing editor of Ms. magazine, had followed the de¬ 
velopment of the Russian feminists with great interest. In April, 
1980 Ms. carried a brief bulletin about the feminist journal. 
Woman in Russia, listing the table of contents of its first issue. 
When the four leaders of the journal were exiled in July of 
1980, Robin Morgan flew to Austria to interview them for a 
week, and the result was a lengthy cover article in the November 
Ms. In her autobiographical work. Talking About God Is Dan¬ 
gerous, Tatiana Goricheva described her impression of these 
interviews, in which it quickly became obvious to her that 
American feminism did not include the possibility of intelligent, 
strong, independent and courageous women who were also 
deeply committed to God and to the Church. 

The division between the Christian and anti-Christian 
feminists in Russia had resulted in the formation of the journal, 
Maria, and three of the four women who were exiled and adu¬ 
lated by Ms. magazine were leaders in the Maria Group. Only 
Tatiana Mamonova was opposed to Christian feminism. It is 
extremely interesting to note, however, that when Robin Morgan 
produced her book in 1984, Women and Russia: Feminist Writ¬ 
ings from the Soviet Union, she worked with Tatiana Mamonova 
as editor, and none of the essays of the other three exiled women 
was included. 

The original journal, Woman and Russia, had several 
specifically religious essays but none of these were included 
in Morgan’s book. Of the two which were included, one is a 
short vignette of a paralyzed woman who had become an artist, 
expressing freedom in her drawings, and the other is an essay 
on the poets Walt Whitman and Marina Tsvetaeva, concentrat¬ 
ing on the homosexual orientation of some of their poetry. It 
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also includes an article by Alla Sariban, whose essay, “The 
Religious Women’s Movement in the U.S.S.R.,” appearing in 
a 1982 issue of The Orthodox Monitor, firmly documented the 
religious nature of the discussions of the Russian feminist move¬ 
ment. Sariban’s essay included in the American Women in Russia 
concerns itself with the role of Soviet women as a mainstay of 
the regime. Nowhere in the essay or in the biographical sketch 
included in the book is there any indication of the strong re¬ 
ligious convictions and Christian feminist activities of Alla 
Sariban. When I questioned one of the translators of these 
essays about there being not even the slightest indication of the 
openly Christian orientation of many of the Russian feminists 
(I called it “anti-Christian bias”), she said that it had cer¬ 
tainly not been a question of “bias,” rather, the compilers of 
that work simply were not interested in the Christian feminists’ 
writings! 

It is possible that the three Christian women, Tatiana 
Goricheva, Julia Vosnesenskaya, and Natalia Malakhovskaya, 
when they became aware of the anti-Christian tone of the 
forthcoming Women and Russia, refused to submit their work 
for use in the book. It is more likely, however, that the editor, 
Tatiana Mamonova, working with Robin Morgan, chose to omit 
the writings with which they disagreed. It is worth noting that 
the only mention made of the Maria Group was by Mamonova 
in the “Introduction.” She writes, 

The feminist movement in the Soviet Union is 
not a monolith; it comprises different philosophies 
and branches. There is a left wing, which is where 
I count myself; a nationalistic tendency is peculiar 
to the right wing, which encompasses Russian Ortho¬ 
dox women whom we consider elitist and affected. 
Orthodox women are now attempting to Christianize 
the feminist group Marya, which advances the ideals 
of the Virgin Mary. We consider these ideals inap¬ 
propriate for contemporary women. (Women and 
Russia, xxi.) 

Natalia Malakhovskaya, one of the founders of Maria, 
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pointed out the difference in basic orientation between the 
Russian Christian feminists of the Maria Group and the Western 
feminists for whom religion is not even a consideration. She 
wrote an open letter disputing charges made in an article in 
The Journal of the Women’s Commission of the Spartacist 
League (No. 21, winter/spring 1980-81) against herself and 
the three other exiled Russian feminists Julia Vosnesenskaya, 
Tatiana Goricheva and Tatiana Mamonova. She wrote about 
“the cautious and extremely tactfully-expressed dismay about 
our religious beliefs which surfaced from time to time in our 
invariably sincere discussions with Western feminists.” 

When the American feminists encountered a brand of 
feminism different from their own, it seems they chose to bury it 
with silence, rather than to expose it to fair and open debate. 
Only time will tell whether the voices of the Russian women 
will resurface, perhaps combined in the future with those of 
Western women who know them to be their sisters. 

— Mary Ann De Trana 
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Charles A. Ward. Moscow and Leningrad. A Topographical Guide 
to Russian Cultural History. Vol. I. Buildings and Builders. 
Munich: K. G. Saur, 1989, x, 213 pp., $55.00 (cloth). [11 
maps] 

Charles Ward has produced an extremely useful reference work 
for those interested in Russia’s architectural monuments. Volume 
one of Moscow and Leningrad (ML), the first part of a projected 
three-volume series, focuses on Moscow’s and Leningrad’s major 
buildings and architects. Volume two will be a guide to literary 
Moscow and Leningrad, while the third volume will treat the estab¬ 
lishment and development of cultural institutions in Russia’s “two 
capitals.” Whereas West European cities have been inventoried in 
this manner, no comparable study exists for Moscow and Leningrad. 
ML is intended to be used as a companion volume for any historical 
or literary work, photographic album, or guidebook. 

Volume one is the result of many years of painstaking work. 
Since the Russian Revolution, the names, addresses, and dates of a 
great many people, places, and buildings have either been lost, 
changed, or deliberately made unavailable. (Symptomatic of the 
difficulties both researchers and travelers face in obtaining the names 
and addresses of ordinary sites in Moscow or Leningrad as well as 
directions to them, is the continued unavailability of telephone 
books.) Only now in the heyday of glasnost’ have the Soviets finally 
begun to make available the sort of information that we in the West 
have always taken for granted. Nevertheless despite Soviet attempts 
to address this information gap, it will be many years before such 
material is compiled and published. Until such time, Ward’s work 
will be an indispensable research tool for Slavists. 

To compile this topographical guide, the author had to consult 
countless prerevolutionary and postrevolutionary directories, encyclo¬ 
pedias, guidebooks, architectural studies, and maps. The major 
sources are listed in his bibliography (200-01). Although Ward does 
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not allude to the obstacles he faced in gathering his data, he does 
comment on the problems he encountered in researching certain 
architects’ full names and dates (x). The Soviets have yet to compile 
a comprehensive work of the Moscow and St Petersburg architects. 
Ward has carefully researched the names, addresses, and dates of the 
structures and their builders and drawn maps indicating the precise 
locations of these edifices. 

As his title suggests, Ward’s catalog of buildings and builders 
emphasizes structures built before 1917 and the architects associated 
with these buildings. Because Soviet and Western scholars have writ¬ 
ten extensively about Soviet architecture, the author included rela¬ 
tively few examples of Soviet Constructivism and Stalinist Soviet 
Eclecticism, 12 in Moscow and 19 in Leningrad. 

Concise, accurate descriptions averaging seven lines are given 
for each entry. The author’s goal was to provide short identifications 
for 700 buildings, 350 each for Moscow and Leningrad, and their 
respective architects. Each entry arranged chronologically by city is 
identified by either L (— Leningrad) or M (= Moscow) along 
with a number (nos. 1-350) which is then used in Ward’s ingenious 
cross-reference scheme. Soviet publications usually lack any system 
of cross-referencing. Ward’s cross-lists consist of an alphabetical 
list of architects (122-46), building names chronologically arranged 
for Moscow and Leningrad respectively (147-62; 175-88), street 
names for each city (163-74; 189-99), and six Moscow and five 
Leningrad maps (203-13). In addition. Ward provides a two-page 
glossary of architectural terms (120-21). The current trend to replace 
Soviet toponyms by prerevolutionary ones should not seriously de¬ 
tract from Ward’s fist of street names and maps because the renam¬ 
ing process is both gradual and restricted. 

Ward almost certainly encountered difficulties in selecting the 
major architectural monuments of Moscow and Leningrad. Moscow, 
for example, has at least 855 architectural and historical monuments 
while Leningrad has over 2,183. Lists of these cultural monuments 
can be found in two obscure publications, one an in-house work 
entitled Razrabotka proektov okhrannykh zon pamiatnikov arkhitek- 
tury g. Moskvy (Moscow, 1977), the other with limited distribution, 
Pamiatniki istorii i kul’tury Leningrada, sostoiashchie pod gosudar- 
stvennoi okhranoi. Spravochnik (Leningrad: Stroiizdat, 1985). The 
edifices in these two works more than likely represent official wish 
fists of “architectural monuments under state protection,” which 
should be preserved and restored, but in no way is it guaranteed 
that they will be. A color cartoon in Krokodil (32 [Nov. 1987]:7) 
pointedly illustrates the state of an unknown number of cultural 
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monuments. Two churches, one active in immaculate condition with 
“no architectural value” is contrasted with an inactive church in 
a deplorable state, but “under state protection.” 

According to his preface in ML, Ward has selected buildings 
which always appear in architectural histories, along with “other 
buildings which are either historically important, main city land¬ 
marks, representative minor buildings by major architects, or typical 
examples of major architectural styles” (vii). The author has struck 
a good balance between secular and ecclesiastical structures. Nearly 
one-third of the Moscow entries are ecclesiastical structures (cath¬ 
edrals, churches, refectories, belfries) while two-thirds are secular 
(palaces, private residences, civil and commercial buildings, gates, 
and so on). The corresponding percentages for the Leningrad entries 
are 15% ecclesiastical buildings and 85% secular. (Leningrad has 
approximately one-fourth the extant church structures of Moscow 
and none predate 1703.) 

The problem of transliteration, which inevitably accompanies 
such a work, has been solved by the use of a mixed system (ix). 
Given the diverse audience for whom it is intended, the system works 
well. For the same reason, however, I would have given the extended 
English translations of the Russian names of ecclesiastical buildings 
which Ward places in parentheses. For example, the full translations 
of “tserkov Antipiia na Kolymazhnom dvore, tserkov Georgiia v 
Endove, and tserkov Uspeniia v Goncharakh,” (4, 8) should have 
been the “Church of St Antipas in Carriage Yard, the Church of 
St George in the Flagon, and the Church of the Dormition in the 
Tile Makers’ Settlement.” Misprints and other errors are kept to a 
minimum. 

Next to the invaluable compilation of data, the chief contribu¬ 
tion of Ward’s book lies in his precise architectural descriptions. In 
just a few sentences, the author captures the salient features of an 
edifice which the reader will easily recognize from either a photograph 
or a visit For example, Ward describes the Old Cathedral in the Don 
Monastery as follows: “A small cubical church, with walls divided 
into thirds by pilasters, and three rows of receding kokoshnik arches 
supporting the dome. The cornice is missing in the center of the 
north and south facades, so the wall surface rises unbroken into the 
kokoshnik arch, giving the church more vertical emphasis” (6). 

Moscow and Leningrad is not intended to be an architectural 
history. If the user desires an in-depth discussion and photographs 
of a particular structure, he should consult Ward’s bibliography 
(200-01) and the preface (vii-ix) for the best pre-1981 reference 
works to Leningrad’s and Moscow’s monuments. Thereafter, I would 
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add the following four works to Ward’s bibliography: 1) L. Aleshina, 
Leningrad i okrestnosti. Spravochnik-putevoditel' (Moscow: Iskuss¬ 
tvo, 1986); 2) W. Brumfield, Gold in Azure . One Thousand Years 
of Russian Architecture (Boston: Godine, 1983); see my review in 
St Vladimir f s Theological Quarterly 31, no. 2 [1987]:170-75; 3) M. 
Il’in and T. Moiseeva, Moskva i Podmoskov’e. Spravochnik-putevo- 
diteV (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1985); and 4) Pamiatniki arkhitektury 
Moskvy (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1982- ). The last publication, a com¬ 

prehensive multi-volume work on Moscow architecture, has begun to 
fill a huge void in the study of Moscow’s architectural monuments. 
The first volume, published in 1982, treats monuments located in 
the Kremlin, Kitai-gorod, and central squares. Volume two, sched¬ 
uled for publication in 1989, will cover Belyi gorod while the third 
volume, scheduled for publication in 1990, will deal with architec¬ 
tural monuments in Zemlianoi gorod. Subsequent tomes in later 
years will embrace structures in Zamoskvorech’e, in eighteenth- 
century Moscow up to the Kamer-Kollezhskii val, and in the environs 
of Old Moscow out to the Moscow Beltway. Unlike previous Soviet 
publications on Moscow architecture, this series examines not only 
the extant major ecclesiastical and secular structures but also those 
which were destroyed either in prerevolutionary or postrevolutionary 
Moscow. 

Ward’s Moscow and Leningrad represents a monumental 
achievement in the field of topography, one that is unlikely to be 
surpassed for many years to come. The author’s mastery of the 
subject, research and organization skills, and perseverance in the 
face of overwhelming odds are clearly evident in volume one. En¬ 
thusiasts of Russian culture eagerly await the completion of volumes 
two and three. 

—Marshall Winokur 


* * * 


Leslie S. B. MacCoull. Dioscorus of Aphrodito: His Work and 
his World . Transformation of the Classical Heritage Series 
vol. xvi. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1989. Pp. xvii + 174 -f- 9 pgs plates. $30.00. 

There are two basic reasons why we should rejoice in the 
publication of this book. First, because it reveals that papyrologists 
are alive and well and continue to put us in their debt with their 
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Editorial 


Orthodox Christians throughout the world have reason 
to undertake their lenten journey this year with a special sense 
of thanksgiving. 

During the past few months, democratic reform move¬ 
ments have shaken European communism to its foundations, 
with repercussions felt as far away as South Africa and Nica¬ 
ragua. With few exceptions, the transition from oppression to 
liberty has proceeded with a minimum of violence and a 
maximum of restraint. Orthodox and other East-European 
Christians are once again free to establish new churches and 
monastic communities, to conduct religious education without 
impediment, and in some instances to play significant roles in 
shaping their nation’s political future. 

We in the West can only rejoice with them, and pray that 
their growth towards democratic rule will be accompanied by 
a renewed vision of God’s presence and purpose within their 
social and ecclesial life. 

In light of these momentous events, this and the follow¬ 
ing issue of the Quarterly focus in part on “Visions of the 
Church” in Russia. We begin here with an overview by Fr 
John Meyendorff of “Russian Theological Thought in Modem 
Times.” Objective in its evaluation yet deeply appreciative of 
the spiritual and cultural role played by the Russian Orthodox 
Church from the early eighteenth century, his assessment stresses 
the importance of the re-emergence of the idea of soborrtosf 
for preserving the Church through its decades of persecution 
under totalitarian regimes. 

In our next issue, further assessments of the Church’s 
present status under perestroika will be offered by two eminent 
hierarchs of the Russian Orthodox Church, Archbishop Kyrill 
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of Smolensk and Metropolitan Vladimir of Rostov. Fr 
Meyendorff provides an introduction to their reports (which 
were originally presented to an episcopal gathering on 9-11 
October, 1989) in the first article under “Notes and Com¬ 
ments” in the present issue. 

Sustained efforts by Orthodox Christians in the West are, 
of course, still needed to provide economic and political sup¬ 
port, together with educational materials including Bibles and 
theological publications, to East-European Christians. Still more 
important is continuous intercession on their behalf, that the 
present reforms might continue and solidify in an atmosphere 
of peace, for the glory of God and the upbuilding of His 
Holy Church. 
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Said, Philip Diab, Eucharistic ecclesiology: introduction and assess¬ 
ment. 

M.A. Candidates—Specialization in General Theology 

Eriksen, Daniel Paul, cum laude, The Concept of person: 
Zizioulas, Lossky } and Archimandrite Sophrony. 

Johnson, Kenneth Robert, Reception of converts into the Ortho¬ 
dox Church: three case studies. 

Roddy, Nicolae G. L., cum laude, The Christology of St. Maximus 
the Confessor: its historical-theological setting. 
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M.A. Candidates—Specialization in Christian Education 
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Corey, V. Rev. George Schakabe, The Ministerial dimension of 
liturgical ritual in the Orthodox Church: dying and death. 

Daly, Fr. Daniel Joseph, The Reception of converts in the Ortho¬ 
dox churches in America today. 

Mantzouris, Fr. Emmanuel Ernest, The Ministry of the Church 
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of Greek Orthodox priests. 
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contemporary Orthodox ministry. 
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Visions of the Church: 

Russian Theological Thought in Modern Times* 


John Meyendorff 


In 988 A.D., the Orthodox Christian faith, as it was shaped 
in the Eastern Roman empire centered in Constantinople (or 
Byzantium), became the officially-established religion of the 
principality of Kiev. Since that time, the Orthodox Church has 
remained an essential factor in the cultural identity of the Russ¬ 
ians, the principal source of a consistent world-view. In the 
history of the country, these thousand years have been marked 
by four major foreign invasions—the Mongolian (1238-40), the 
Polish (1610-12), the French (1812) and the German (1941- 
44)—each of which had different but important religious reper¬ 
cussions. There were in addition several major internal crises, 
also inseparable from the religious history of the country: the 
splitting of ancient Russia into the “Great Russian” (under the 
Mongols, then under the Moscovite empire) and the “Ukrain¬ 
ian” (under Poland) nationalities; the liquidation of the feudal 
aristocracy by Ivan IV (1533-84); the radical Westernizing 
reforms of Peter I (1682-1725); and in our own century, the 
October Revolution (1917). There was also a crisis of a prin¬ 
cipally religious nature (although inseparable from cultural and 
political factors): the schism of the “Old Believers,” finalized 
in 1666-7. 

Several of these events, particularly the internal ones, 
effected changes which would be considered as inevitable in 
terms of the historical evolution of the country from the Middle 
Ages to modernity, but—for the most part—they unleashed a 

♦Also published in German, J. Meyendorff, “Visionen von der Kirche,” 
Okumenische Rundschau 32, 2, 1988, pp. 154-162. 
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formidable amount of unnecessary brutality and bloodshed. Not 
that Russian history was really bloodier than that of the rest of 
Europe (it is sufficient to recall here the reigns of Henry VIII 
in England, Louis XI in France, the religious wars and the 
“terror” of the French Revolution); but there was something 
different in the more personal and sudden character of the suc¬ 
cessive cultural upheavals in Russia: hence their dramatic and 
spectacular character. In the light of those events, the survival 
and repeated revivals of the Church is all the more remarkable. 

Modern Russian Orthodoxy and modem Russian theology 
,cannot be understood without referring first to the reforms of 
Peter the Great and their impact upon the Church. Deliberately 
breaking with the Byzantine past—which he hated in a very per¬ 
sonal way—Peter suppressed the patriarchate of Moscow and 
placed the church under the administration of a state committee 
of clerics, appointed by him, and called “the Holy Synod.” In 
this he was consciously and meticulously following a model 
found in the Protestant states of Western Europe (1720-1). 
What remained untouched was the regional diocesan structure 
of the church and its liturgical life. In terms of intellectual de¬ 
velopment Peter imposed a system of schools where members 
of the clergy, now transformed into a hereditary caste, were 
called to study. Movement of personnel between the castes (e.g., 
from the gentry to the clergy) became practically impossible. 
The school system was adopted from the West and staffed with 
Westernized Ukrainian graduates from Kiev (recently annexed 
from Poland). Instruction was given in Latin, and curricula 
were mostly those of the Counter-Reformation, according to pro¬ 
grams established by Polish Jesuits. A Protestant model for 
church government and a Latin theology in schools constituted 
together one of the paradoxes of a system, which was only 
gradually modified in the nineteenth century, but in some ways 
survived until 1917. 

The oddities of the reforms did not, however, prevent the 
Church from maintaining its role as the cultural backbone of 
the people. Only the higher classes were gradually losing their 
conscious commitment to Orthodox Christianity. But missions 
continued among the indigenous peoples of Asia and “Russian 
America” (Alaska). The monastic tradition—somewhat weak- 
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ened originally by the strict limitations and controls imposed 
upon it by Peter—produced its best fruits in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and began a Christian “reconquest” of the intelligentsia. 
The odd Latin-oriented school system developed into updated 
theological academies (i.e. graduate schools) and seminaries. 
Innocent Veniaminov, a famous Russian missionary to Alaska, 
could hold conversations in Latin with Spanish Jesuits of Cali¬ 
fornia, and it is in the same language that Archbishop Maclagan 
of York, conversed with Russian bishops and theologians as he 
visited Russia (1897). Historical studies developed so well that 
Adolf Harnack made a point of studying the Russian language 
only to be able to read the scholarly study by N. N. Glubokov- 
sky on Theodoret of Cyrus. Perhaps, in some respects, relations 
between East and West would be easier today if Harnack’s 
linguistic zeal had been more widely imitated... 


1. Philosophical Awakening and Lay Theology 

German philosophy was taught at both universities and 
ecclesiastical academies, especially after reforms of the educa¬ 
tional system in 1803-4. But the real philosophical awakening 
occurred spontaneously in intellectual circles, primarily in Mos¬ 
cow, where young men—many of whom were going to study 
at German universities—were looking for a world-view which 
would transcend empiricism and go beyond the practical and 
somehow simplistic practical reformism and Westernization in¬ 
herited from the age of Peter the Great. The mystical and 
esoteric trends, popular at the court of Tsar Alexander I (1801- 
25), contributed to the atmosphere of spiritual anguish, as did 
the general Romantic movement in literature and social thought. 
The influence of the early Schelling became dominant among 
many intellectuals: his philosophy of art, in particular, was ap¬ 
pealing to young Russians as a better way to perceive “absolute” 
reality. 

Culturally detached from traditional Orthodox piety, both 
the “mysticism” of the imperial court and the “Schellingianism” 
of the intellectual circles were dominated by idealist religious 
problematics—a vague and philosophical religiosity, understood 
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as superior to the dry dogmatic affirmations of the Orthodox 
catechism, or the “blind” faith of the peasant masses. This began 
to change in the 1840’s with the increasing influence of Hegel¬ 
ianism. As in Germany, Hegelians in Russia became divided on 
the issue of religion. Some rejected any form of “theology,” and 
projected their atheism upon their social analysis. In 1847, 
Belinsky wrote to Gogol: “The Russian people is profoundly 
atheistic . . .” Others adopted another approach. The trend 
known as “Slavophilism,” opposed to the so-called “Western- 
izers,” emerged as a group, which attempted a reconciliation 
between Hegelian philosophy and Orthodox Christianity. 

Russian thought could not be and was not a simple clone of 
German idealism. Ideas coming from Germany were used to 
shape an intense debate among Russians on the historical role 
and destiny of their country. The debate was spurred by the vic¬ 
tory over Napoleon (1812) and encouraged further by the 
publication of the famous History of the Russian State by 
Karamzin (1816-29). “Westemizers” like Chaadaev (1794- 
1856) denied that the Russian past made any contribution at 
all to world civilization, and that Russia could have a future 
only through integration into Western culture and Western 
Christianity. As a movement the “Slavophiles” stood, on the 
contrary, for the idea that the Russian past had value and that 
its most precious legacy was Orthodox Christianity and Ortho¬ 
dox “ethos.” For this legacy, Russia was responsible in terms 
of the present and the future. 

The obvious fact, which the Slavophiles had to face in 
order to defend their point of view, was that Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity had been preserved—in its liturgy, its traditions, and in¬ 
deed, its beliefs—by the people, not by the state or the social 
elites. Since the reforms of Peter, the state and the elites were 
uprooted and divorced from the authentic realities of Russian 
life. Slavophilism implied a sharp criticism of contemporary 
social reality. It was expressed particularly by A. S. Khomyakov 
(1804-60), and was necessarily seen as rather subveTsive by 
the official government establishment, so that Khomyakov’s 
writings were first published abroad, and in French. But on the 
other hand, Khomyakov found a welcome support in a famous 
Encyclical Letter of the Eastern patriarchs (1848), published 
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as a response to the Encyclical In suprema apostoli sede of Pope 
Pius IX, and affirming that, in Orthodoxy, the responsible 
guardian of the true faith is not any visible head or institution, 
but “the people of God,” i.e., the whole Church, including 
clergy and laity. It is by signifying its “reception” of statements 
made by councils, or any other authority, that the Church is 
indeed faithful to the true apostolic tradition. Developed around 
the term sobornost’ (coming from the Slavic translation of the 
adjective “catholic” in the credal definition of the Church, and 
meaning also “conciliar”), Khomyakov’s thought emphasized 
that Church tradition is preserved not by juridically definable 
“authorities,” but by the life of the Church as a whole, within 
which all members are ultimately free and ultimately responsible 
for the integrity of the true faith. 

Khomyakov was polemically bitter against “Western con¬ 
fessions.” For him, the pope was “the first Protestant,” because 
he had attempted to impose his individual views as true, in 
opposition to the common, “conciliar” teachings of the whole 
Church. His thought was eventually recognized very widely— 
especially his teaching about sobornost’— as an authentic voice 
of the Orthodox tradition. 

In this context, it should be noted that anti-Western con¬ 
fessional polemics did not prevent Khomyakov from being open 
to Western theological trends. The influence upon him of 
J. A. Moehler’s book. Die Einheit der Kirche (1825), is a case 
in point, and an indication that the religious ferment in Russia 
signalled the beginning of an authentic dialogue. 

The merit of the Slavophiles was in their rediscovery of the 
Church as a living body, and of what began to be called in 
Russian “the churchly mind” (tserkovnost’). Their positive 
influence resulted in a revival of church practice among the 
educated classes: for many, it became again respectable to go to 
church, to understand the meaning of the liturgy, to participate 
in sacramental life and follow the discipline of the church cal¬ 
endar. However, the Slavophiles were also liable to criticism, 
particularly in their methodology. What was not always clear 
in their mind were the distinctions between “the people of God” 
(i.e. the Church) and “the people” in general; between “church” 
and “society;” between the “community” (the New Testament 
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koinonia ) and the organization of land ownership {zemstvo). 
Their observation of the Russian peasant ethos and their theo¬ 
logizing were not always clearly distinct. 

Actually, in the case of the early Slavophiles, this criticism 
applies only in a very limited way, to methodology rather than 
to substance. Being amateur theologians, writing for a wide pub¬ 
lic, they sometimes lacked methodological accuracy. But there 
is no doubt, in reading Khomyakov’s ecclesiological writings, 
that he saw clearly the difference between the Church of God, 
the temple of the Spirit, and the Russian peasant commune. His 
friend and disciple Ivan Kireevsky (1806-1850)—a conscious 
convert from “Schellingianism” to Orthodox Christianity, under 
the influence of his wife—would find inspiration at the famous 
monastery of Optina and in translating the Greek fathers. He 
would also discover, in his theory of knowledge, the notion of 
“personal communion” between the knowers, as a “relational” 
condition for reaching the truth—an authentically Christian, 
biblical and patristic notion, essential for ecclesiology. An 
equally strong sense of the Church appears in the writings of 
Yu. Samarin (1819-1876) with his analysis of the Latin and 
Protestant temptations in the XVTIIth century Russian Church, 
and his attempt at justifying the Orthodox alternative by using 
an “organic” Hegelian approach to history. 

Only in its later history. Slavophilism inspired “Panslavism.” 
A movement which began as a reaction against the secularized 
society, resulting from the Petrine reforms, it was adopted as 
official ideology by the State establishment, particularly during 
the reign of Alexander III (1881-94). It then acquired a na¬ 
tionalistic and political content, which was foreign to its founders. 


2. “Sophiology”: V. S. Soloviev and His Followers 

During his relatively short life (1853-1900), V. S. Soloviev 
—another “lay theologian”—exercised more influence upon Russ¬ 
ian minds than any other intellectual figure of his day. His 
writings included many elements, borrowed from many sources, 
which cannot all be listed here. He was an enthusiast of social¬ 
ism in his younger days; a “pan-entheist” in Schelling’s vein, and 
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a follower of Schelling’s teaching on the “soul of the world;” a 
poet and a visionary seeking an ultimate and unifying meaning 
to reality; an admirer of the early Christian gnostic systems 
(Valentinus) and of Origen’s platonism; an exponent of roman¬ 
tic universalism, seeking a politico-religious union between 
the Roman Pope and the Russian Tsar. After facing some dis¬ 
appointment in the feasibility of such a plan, however, he re¬ 
sorted to an apocalyptic vision, where all Christians—Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox—would unite in the face of the 
coming Antichrist. Behind all these rather disparate intuitions, 
Soloviev’s thought is centered on the idea of “pan-unity” 
(vseedinstvo ): God’s own essence and the essence of the world 
are ultimately one. To describe this oneness—which, as was the 
case with Origen, obliterates substantially the biblical idea of 
creation of the world “from nothing,” since God creates ulti¬ 
mately out of Himself—Soloviev and his disciples use the image 
of Wisdom (Sophia). In Soloviev, Sophia becomes a personal¬ 
ized, feminine and motherly divine reality: in her, he contem¬ 
plates the ultimate source and meaning of all things, beyond 
the three divine persons themselves, and finds the metaphysical 
“Justification of Goodness” (Opravdanie Dobra, the title of one 
of his books), the basis of social and personal ethics. 

Partly under the influence of the Slavophiles, Soloviev was 
interested in and committed to the Church, but his system and 
his entire approach to religion was gnostic rather than tradition¬ 
ally Orthodox. His enthusiasm for Roman Catholicism, which 
marked only part of his life and made him look like a “Western- 
izer,” is to be understood in the light of his philosophy of “pan¬ 
unity,” and is not a great help in authentic ecumenism. His 
major achievement, however, is to have become the main spokes¬ 
man of a religious reaction against the “secular” Hegelian and 
Marxist thought which still dominated much of the Russian 
intelligentsia by the end of the last century. There is no doubt 
that his thought and influence played an important role in the 
publication of a collection of articles, entitled “Signposts” 
(Vekhi ), which signalled the conversion in 1909 of eminent 
Marxists to “Idealism,” or in fact Christianity. The group in¬ 
cluded men like N. Berdyaev, S. Bulgakov and P. Struve. In 
the years before the Revolution “religious philosophy,” rather 
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Marxism, was the prevailing atmosphere among the most 
eminent Russian intellectuals. A real reconciliation seemed to 
be taking place between the trend, coming from the early 
Slavophiles and leading—sometimes through Dostoievsky—to 
Orthodox traditionalism, and the disciples of German Idealism, 
who were in the process of rejecting the Marxist variation of 
Hegelianism. More significantly still, the official system of theo¬ 
logical education of the Orthodox Church was opening its doors 
to representatives of “lay theology.” 

In 1901-03, “religious and philosophical meetings,” ini¬ 
tiated by D. Merejkovsky in St Petersburg, were presided over 
by Bishop Sergii (Stragorodsky), rector of the Theological 
Academy, and later, patriarch (1943-4). The official journal of 
the Theological Academy of Moscow (Bogoslovsky Vestnik), 
was for several years edited by Father Paul Florensky, a major 
exponent of the “sophiological” school, who had joined the 
Academy’s faculty. After the Revolution, Florensky, while re¬ 
maining a priest, made major contribuitons to science, tech¬ 
nology, and energy production. Nevertheless, he was arrested 
and died in a concentration camp in 1937. His posthumous 
rehabilitation made possible the publication of his works. As a 
result, he has become an important symbol for contemporary 
intellectuals of the compatibility between science and religion. 


Conclusion: the Remaining Potential 

One of the most negative consequences of the reforms of 
Peter I in the eighteenth century had been the divorce between 
the Church—which was socially marginalized and placed under 
strict controls—and the educated society, within which particu¬ 
larly in the nineteenth century, intellectual and literary activities 
became dominated by religious issues. In the decades preceding 
the Revolution, a reconciliation was clearly in the making. It is 
this reconciliation which became largely responsible for the 
remarkable achievements of the first general council of the Russ¬ 
ian Church, which had been prepared in 1905-7, and met in 
Moscow during the hottest years of the Revolution (1917-19). 
The council was inspired by the idea of sobornosf. It included 
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bishops, clergy and laity as voting members. Not only did it 
restore the patriarchate, by electing to the position a very wise 
and holy man, Tikhon (Bellavin, d. 1925), but it defined pro¬ 
cedures for the election of bishops by their dioceses and the 
restoration of parish life. Many of these reforms became im¬ 
practical with the establishment of the Soviet regime, but the 
inner, spiritual aggiornamento achieved at the Council is cer¬ 
tainly one of the elements which explains the survival of the 
Church during the tragic years to follow. 

In terms of theological development, the Revolution implied 
a practically total break, so that all the potentials of Russian 
theology were in danger of being lost. Even in the West there 
was rather limited knowledge of Russian theology, and its use¬ 
fulness for dialogue was ignored. Actually, in those days the 
ecumenical movement was in its infancy. However, the role 
played after World War I by several emigre intellectuals—Nicho¬ 
las A. Berdyaev, Serge N. Bulgakov, George V. Florovsky, and 
others—as spokesmen for Orthodoxy or for Russian “religious 
philosophy,” was far from negligible. Today, after an imposed 
historical hiatus of several decades, Russian theology is slowly 
reemerging as a very significant factor on the ecumenical scene. 
There is, of course, much to be restored, or to be picked up at 
the point where things stood in 1918. The Church, where very 
little sobornost’ could be practiced in the past decades, has 
reacquired some of the bureaucratic stiffness which existed be¬ 
fore the council of 1917-19. But the principles and ideas of the 
early Slavophiles remain pervasive. The Christian message of 
the great classical writers (Gogol, and particularly Dostoievsky) 
are incredibly influential. A sometimes exaggerated and romantic 
enthusiasm for the Russian medieval tradition is widespread. 
Young Russian theologians rediscover and dream of emulating 
the scholarship shown in the old theological academies. There 
is great diversity of approaches: some are greatly interested in 
the “sophiology” of the Soloviev school, others are (justifiably) 
critical of it in the name of the patristic tradition, represented 
by G. Florovsky. The absence of publications, and therefore of 
free debate and criticism, remains a major obstacle for the 
progress of theological thought, but the number of young and 
eager intellectuals is growing rapidly, although it is not always 
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noticeable by outsiders, because as yet only a small minority of 
them appear on the international scene. 

The celebration of the Millennium of Christianity in Russia 
can contribute to open more doors and more opportunities for 
an inevitably slow, but now probably inevitable reemergence of 
Russian theology in the ecumenical dialogue. 
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Poverty in the Orthodox Tradition 


Yema Harrison 


Every human being is made in the image of God and is 
called to become more and more like God. This concept of the 
divine image and likeness is central to the Orthodox Church’s 
understanding of the human condition, and it provides the foun¬ 
dation for all Orthodox Christian ethics, including attitudes 
toward poverty and the poor. These attitudes and the ways of 
life embodying them show great consistency throughout the 
Eastern Church’s long history. So instead of attempting a dry 
but comprehensive survey of this Christian community’s rela¬ 
tions to the poor through the ages, we will try to illustrate some 
of the main recurring themes by representative and outstanding 
examples from different times and places, with emphasis on 
Greece and Byzantium, Russia and the modem world. 

Mother Maria Skobtsova, a nun who devoted herself to 
social work among Russian refugees in France between the two 
World Wars, told her collaborators that all their charitable activi¬ 
ties should be guided by the conviction that the human person 
“is God’s image and likeness, the temple of the Holy Spirit, the 
incorruptible icon of God.” 1 It follows from this belief that every 
human person is sacred and is of immeasurable value, regard¬ 
less of class or economic status, and however much he or she 
may be marginalized or rejected by secular society. St John 
Chrysostom, a 4th century church father and moralist whose 
writings have exerted tremendous influence in the Orthodox 
world from his time to our own, makes the same point about 
human dignity in these words: 

1 Quoted in Sergei Hackel, Pearl of Great Price (Crestwood, New York: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1981), p. 68. 
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It is not a small thing for every one sheep to be saved, 
since that shepherd left the ninety-nine sheep and ran 
after the one which had strayed. I do not despise 
anyone; even if he is only one, he is a human being, 
the living creature for which God cares. Even if he is 
a slave, I may not despise him . . . Even if he is only 
one, he is a human being, for whom the heaven was 
stretched out, the sun appears, the moon changes, the 
air was poured out, the springs gush forth, the sea was 
spread out, the prophets were sent, the law was given— 
and why should I mention all these?—for whom the 
only-begotten Son of God became man. My Master 
was slain and poured out His blood for man. Shall I 
despise him? 2 

Thus each human being is precious to God, even the slave who 
is legally defined as inferior by an unjust society 3 and even the 
lost sheep who has strayed through freely chosen sin. And the 
one who is precious to God ought likewise to be precious to 
God’s people. As such, he or she is worthy of care and nurtur¬ 
ing, a care which discerns, embraces and meets all of his or her 
genuine needs, both spiritual and material, both great and small. 

Moreover, each human person ought to be seen as a unique 
and unrepeatable being manifesting some aspect of God’s in¬ 
exhaustible richness that is not reflected anywhere else. The one 
in need is not only a unit in a table of statistics but bears an 
irreducible and non-transferable value incommensurable with 
all other values. Chrysostom’s older contemporary, St Gregory 
of Nyssa, a seminal influence on later Orthodox theologians, 
says that the divine image in the human person is a sharing in 
all of God’s attributes, and this includes incomprehensibility. 4 
In other words, just as God is an unfathomable mystery, and 
beyond whatever we can know of him there is more that we 

2 St John Chrysostom, Sixth Sermon on Lazarus and the Rich Man , in 
Catherine P. Roth, ed. and trans., St John Chrysostom on Wealth and 
Poverty (Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), pp. 
99-100, PG 48.1029. 

8 St John Chrysostom condemns slavery as unjust and contrary to 
God’s will. See Roth, pp. 112-116, PG 48.1037-1039. Other church fathers 
generally share this view. 

4 On the Creation of Humanity , PG 44.156A. 
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cannot fathom, the same is true about every human being we 
encounter. The better we come to know someone, the more we 
recognize the presence of an elusive mystery at the heart of his 
or her being. A unique personhood is there which cannot be 
fully explained yet can be known to a greater and greater extent. 

Because of this, the other person’s needs cannot be fully 
explained and categorized either. While certain things, especially 
such obvious material needs as food, shelter, health care, etc., 
can be measured and analyzed, others inevitably escaped defini¬ 
tion and wait to be discerned afresh by the eye of personal, 
compassionate love. Thus programs and structures can and 
should be created to care for masses of people in specific ways, 
but there is always a surplus of need that falls between or out¬ 
side the areas covered by such institutions. And this surplus 
may pertain to what is most authentically human, what is most 
akin to God. Christian love takes account of both obvious and 
hidden needs, both those that can be met by institutions and 
those that cannot. As Mother Maria says, “Personal almsgiving 
and the most wide-ranging social work are both equally justi¬ 
fied.” 5 The appropriate help is whatever best cares for the 
genuine human need. 

The concept of the image of God tells Orthodox Christians 
the value of the poor; it also tells them how to approach the 
poor. According to Gregory of Nyssa, the divine image is a 
sharing in all of God’s attributes, and this is not so much an 
accomplished fact as a vocation to an ongoing process of spiritual 
growth. 6 Each human person is called to become more and more 
like God, and this can happen in many different ways. By 
abundant generosity to the poor, one imitates the Father who 
gives sunshine and rain to good and bad alike. By sharing with 
the needy in their way of life and serving them within that con¬ 
text, one follows in the footsteps of the Son of God, who took 
the form of a servant to care for his fallen creatures. Through 

6 Hackel, p. 14. 

e On the Soul and the Resurrection , PG 46.105A-C. On Gregory’s doctrine 
of the divine image and the human person’s unending growth into greater 
and greater likeness to God and participation in him, see Jean Danielou, 
Introduction to From Glory to Glory: Texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Mystical Writings, ed. and trans. Herbert Musurillo (Crestwood, New York: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979), pp. 3-78. This anthology provides an 
excellent introduction to Gregory’s thought 
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one’s own poverty and marginalization, one is likened to Christ 
in his passion and death. Throughout history, Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians have sought to incarnate the divine likeness in these three 
ways, by caring for the poor, identifying with the poor and being 
poor. We will look at various examples of this, but first it would 
be helpful to consider another important theme in Orthodox 
spirituality, that of Matthew 25:31-46. 

This key Gospel text has always been central to the Eastern 
Church’s understanding of poverty. It says that at the Last 
Judgment, all nations will appear before Christ’s throne, and he 
will divide them into two groups at his right and left: 

Then the King will say to those at his right hand, 
‘Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for 
I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and 
you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed 
me, I was naked and you clothed me, I was sick and 
you visited me, I was in prison and you came to me.’ 

Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord, when did 
we see thee hungry and feed thee, or thirsty and give 
thee drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and 
welcome thee, or naked and clothe thee? And when 
did we see thee sick or in prison and visit thee?’ And 
the King will answer them. Truly, I say to you, as 
you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
you did it to me.’ 

Likewise, those at the left, who have not cared for Christ in need, 
in that they have not cared for one of the least among the breth¬ 
ren, are condemned to depart from him into eternal punishment. 

Many things could be said about this passage, but Orthodox 
Christians have tended to focus on three themes in particular: 
reward, punishment and loving identification. Let us look briefly 
at each of these points in turn. First, those who care for the 
poor, understood broadly to include all persons in material need, 
such as the sick, prisoners and travellers, will be rewarded in 
heaven. Thus, a gift to the needy can be seen as a safe and 
prudent investment in the future life which will earn a high rate 
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of return. Many Orthodox spiritual writers speak about alms¬ 
giving in economic language. The Byzantines believed that acts 
of charity would bring about God’s forgiveness of their own 
sins and would insure the efficacy of their prayers for others, 
both living and departed. 7 Almsgiving was seen as a gift to the 
Lord, and people expected that he would give something in 
return. 

At its best, this attitude, which all the Orthodox Churches 
have inherited from the Byzantines, expresses genuine devotion 
in the traditional Judeo-Christian form of prayer combined with 
fasting and almsgiving. At its worst, it transfers cynical greed 
from worldly to spiritual concerns. This danger was discerned 
by some of the Russian fools for Christ’s sake, who exposed 
hypocrisy in the spirit of the Old Testament prophets. Homeless 
and half naked, St Procopius of Ustyug (d. 1302?) accepted 
gifts of food from some pious people but never from the rich, 
who too easily could see such alms as a way of buying salvation 
without any real change of heart. The 16th century Moscow 
fool, St Basil the Blessed, recognized the devil disguised as a 
beggar who was collecting a lot of money and promising his 
benefactors “temporary happiness” in return. 8 In its moral im¬ 
pact, is this really so different from a promise of eternal happi¬ 
ness? 

The Russians, like the Byzantines before them, regarded 
giving to beggars as a religious duty. At times this could degen¬ 
erate into a crass transaction, but it could also become an 
authentic personal encounter involving mutual concern. The 
poor person obtained material help and in genuine gratitude 
prayed for his or her benefactor. 9 A 15th century Russian abbot, 
St Paphnutius of Borovsk, tells of the following revelation about 
a merciful man’s destiny after death. To help him cross the 
river of fire separating him from paradise, beggars constructed 
a bridge of their own bodies. 10 Thus, though almsgiving may not 

7 See Demetrios J. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social 
Welfare (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1968), 
passim, especially pp. 18-28. 

8 See George P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind , 2 volumes (Bel¬ 
mont, Massachusetts: Nordland Publishing Co., 1975), 2:328-329, 338. 

9 See Irina Gorainoff, Les fols en Christ dans la tradition orthodoxe 
(Paris: Descl6e de Brouwer, 1983), pp. 129-130. 

w Ibid., p. 291. 
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build up spiritual capital apart from love, the love of the recipient 
may be at least as important as that of the donor. 

Yet the donor’s attitude can encourage a response of re¬ 
sentment instead of gratitude. Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh, 
the present archbishop of the Russian Orthodox community in 
Great Britain, recognizes how essential it is to care for the needy 
person emotionally and spiritually as well as physically. In a 
sermon he says: 

It is not enough to give, we must have a heart that 
gives. In order to give we must have compassion 
enough for our gift to be forgiven. For if we give out 
of duty, if we are charitable only in our actions, the 
recipient receives humiliation and sorrow and pain 
together with our gift. 11 

However, the recipient may offer forgiveness and gratitude, love 
and prayer, even if the motives for the gift are not pure, and 
this can be of great spiritual benefit to giver and recipient alike. 
This may be among the more difficult spiritual labors to which 
the poor are called. In St Paphnutius’ story about the river of 
fire, we are told nothing about the merciful man’s attitude in 
giving alms, only about the thankful love of the beggars who 
make a bridge for him into paradise. 

However, the blunt warning of St Cosmas the Aetolian, the 
18th century Greek Apostle to the Poor, also calls for our atten¬ 
tion: 


Even if we perform thousands upon thousands of 
good works, my brethren: fasts, prayers, almsgiving; 
if we shed our blood for our Christ and we don’t have 
these two loves [for God and neighbor], but on the 
contrary have hatred and malice toward our brethren, 
all the good we have done is of the devil and we go to 
hell. 12 

Here Cosmas echoes St Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor 13, yet he also 
n Quoted in Hackel, p. 54. 

12 N. M. Vaporis, ed. and trans. Father Kosmas, the Apostle of the 
Poor (Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1977), p. 20. 
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goes on to show how practical, personal works of charity are the 
decisive evidence of love. 

The second point made in Matthew 25 is that those who 
refuse to care for the poor will be punished in hell. Fear of 
disobeying the divine commandment is often evoked by the 
fathers as a motive for giving. But thirdly and most importantly, 
Christ has identified himself with the poor. By sharing their 
condition he has granted them a share in his divine life. He is 
present within each needy, neglected and marginalized person. 
Those who love the Lord are asked to recognize him in his 
brothers and sisters and express that love by meeting their needs. 
This has staggering implications for those who are poor either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, as well as for those who help them. 
Mother Maria Skobtsova is keenly aware of this: 

At the Last Judgement I shall not be asked whether I 
was successful in my ascetic exercises. ... I shall be 
asked. Did I feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
the sick and the prisoners. That is all I shall be asked. 
About every poor, hungry and imprisoned person the 
Saviour says T: “I was hungry and thirsty, I was sick 
and in prison.” To think that he puts an equal sign be¬ 
tween himself and anyone in need.... I always knew 
it, but now it has somehow penetrated into my sinews. 

It fills me with awe. 19 

The great 4th century church father, St Gregory the Theologian, 
whose writings have been venerated through the ages by Eastern 
Christians alongside those of St John Chrysostom, makes the 
reason for such awe explicit in the closing exhortation of his 
sermon On the Love of the Poor: 

O servants of Christ, brothers and fellow heirs, while 
there is an opportunity, let us visit Christ, let us heal 
Christ, let us feed Christ, let us clothe Christ, let us 
gather up Christ, let us honor Christ. .. . Let us offer 
him this through the needy, who today are cast on the 
ground, so that when we have departed from here, they 


i3Q U oted in Hackel, pp. 29-30. 
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may receive us into the eternal dwellings, in Christ 
himself our Lord, to whom be glory unto the ages. 
Amen. 14 

Like many other Orthodox spiritual writers, Gregory alludes 
to fear of punishment and hope of reward as motives for alms¬ 
giving. Because of human weakness, the soul must be urged 
to seek salvation as a slave and a hireling, as well as a son. 
Those who serve out of fear and hope meet genuine human 
needs and may learn through experience a better reason for 
serving, yet in the end what is most important is love. 

Throughout history. Orthodox people have taken it for 
granted that caring for the poor constitutes an integral part of 
the Christian community’s activity. All segments of society have 
participated in this work—leaders of church and state, the rich 
and the poor, monastics and those “in the world.” We can now 
look at some outstanding examples of this. Many of these are 
taken from hagiographical material, of varying degrees of his¬ 
torical accuracy. 

In the Byzantine world, the emperor, uniquely endowed 
with absolute political power and vast economic resources, was 
thought to image the divine in a special way by virtue of these 
attributes. His status brought with it a particular responsibility 
to imitate God by using his power to provide abundantly for 
the care of his subjects. As in earlier Roman and Hellenistic 
tradition, the ruler was expected to be evergetes and philan¬ 
thropes, benefactor and friend of humanity, and his benefactions 
were to take the form of charitable work and social welfare, 
which he would implement as both public administrator and 
private donor. 1 * 

There is evidence that all the Byzantine emperors engaged 
in this kind of philanthropic work, which was an important part 
of their job description. Empresses often collaborated with then- 
husbands in this task. For example, Justinian (527-65) built 

14 Or. 14.49, PG 35.909B-C, translation mine. For an English translation 
of this homily, see M. E. Toal, ed.. The Sunday Sermons of the Great 
Fathers, 4 vols. (London: Longmans, 1960-1963), 4:43-64. Unfortunately, 
this fine sermon is not among the selections included in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, ser. 2, vol. 7. 

15 Constantelos, pp. 43-61. 
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many institutions to care for the sick, the elderly, orphans, the 
homeless and poor travellers, as well as providing for the hungry 
and earthquake victims. His wife Theodora established hospitals, 
orphanages and hostels for needy travellers. She also took a 
special interest in helping prostitutes, using her personal funds 
to redeem these degraded and oppressed women from their 
masters, and, together with her husband, she founded an institu¬ 
tion to provide for former members of this profession. She also 
established a convent where more than five hundred of them 
were placed, and she persuaded the emperor to enact laws pro¬ 
tecting poor and minor girls from unscrupulous procurers. 16 

Emperors often participated personally in caring for the 
poor and the sick as well as founding and endowing institutions. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (913-959) gave assistance so that 
victims of a Constantinople fire could rebuild their home. He 
built a home for the aged, improved conditions in prisons and 
endowed and enlarged a hospital for lepers, but he also made a 
practice of visiting the sick in hospital, especially lepers, whose 
bodies he anointed with his own hands. In addition, he estab¬ 
lished laws to protect small farmers from the social injustice 
of large rural landowners. Romanus Lecapenus (920-44) also 
improved prison conditions, fed famine victims and provided 
better shelter for the homeless and for poor travellers. In addi¬ 
tion, he invited three poor people to eat at his table each day. 

These examples show government leaders in a self-con¬ 
sciously Orthodox Christian society addressing the problems of 
the needy in three ways. (1) They established and funded wel¬ 
fare institutions, most of which, incidentally, were run by the 
church and usually by monastics. This was the characteristic 
structure of both public and private organized charity in Byzan¬ 
tium. Contemporary Greece follows the same general pattern. 
(2) Laws were established to remedy social injustices and change 
structures in society which victimized the disadvantaged, such 
as poor girls exploited by procurers and peasants exploited by 
large landowners. Thus at least some effort was made to treat 
the causes of human need as well as to alleviate its symptoms. 
Though modem observers would undoubtedly suggest that more 
could have been done in this area, it is significant that some 

le lbid., pp. 159-164, 185-192, 264-265, 271-273. 
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things were tried. (3) The emperors participated personally 
in the care of the needy, e.g. by anointing lepers or sharing 
meals with the hungry. This must have provided them with 
political public relations benefits, but it also reflects a crucial 
emphasis in Orthodox spirituality. To be complete, a charitable 
work cannot deal only with structures and institutions but must 
involve a direct relation between persons, who bear the divine 
image. Thus Romanus not only funds the feeding of masses of 
hungry people but also invites a few at a time to his own table. 
Whether he does this out of genuine compassion or only from a 
desire to appear compassionate, he shows his respect for a spiri¬ 
tual and ethical principle which his society values highly. The 
great 7th century Byzantine theologian, St Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor, distills this principles into an aphorism: “The state of 
love may be recognized in the giving of money, and still more 
... in looking after people in their physical needs.” 17 

On a much smaller scale, the princes of medieval Rus’ 
sought to imitate the Byzantine model, beginning with St Vladi¬ 
mir of Kiev (10th century), who led his nation to accept the 
Orthodox Christian faith. After his conversion, he did the fol¬ 
lowing: 

He ordered every poor man and every beggar to come 
to the prince’s courtyard and receive all kinds of pro¬ 
vision, drink and food, and some firs (old Russian 
money). Also he established this custom, saying: 

“The invalid and the sick cannot reach my court.” 

And he ordered carts to be brought and, loading them 
with bread, meat, fish, various vegetables, mead and 
kvas (drink), he sent them through the town calling: 
“Where is anyone sick or poor, not able to walk?” 
and he ordered the provisions distributed according to 
their needs. 18 

One of the saint’s successors, Prince Vladimir Monomakh 

17 Centuries on Love 1.26, PG 90.965C. Translation in G.E.H. Palmer, 
Philip Sherrard and Kallistos Ware, eds. and trans., The Philokalia, 5 volumes 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1979- ), 2:55. 

18 Russian chronicle quoted in Fedotov, 1:273. 
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(d. 1125), recommends a similar course of action in an Admo¬ 
nition addressed to his son: 

First of all, do not forget the poor; but in the measure 
of your possibilities feed them and make presents to 
the orphan; give justice to the widow and do not permit 
the mighty to ruin any man. . . . Visit the sick, walk 
behind the dead, for we are all mortal; do not pass a 
man without greeting, say a kind word to him. 19 

With noble simplicity, this advice sums up the best of the three 
aspects of Byzantine imperial practice: charity for those in need, 
social justice, and personal concern and participation. 

In Byzantium and Russia, wealthy individuals as well as 
government leaders cared for the poor. Among the more gener¬ 
ous was St Philaretos the Almsgiver (d. 792), a large landowner 
from Pontus whose granddaughter married the emperor Con¬ 
stantine VI. Once Philaretos asked his wife and daughters to 
prepare a banquet for “royal visitors,” and they understood him 
to mean the imperial family and their court. But he went to the 
marketplace and invited one hundred destitute, disabled and 
sick people to the dinner; the “royal guests” were representatives 
of Christ. Each one received a splendid meal and a gift of 
money. The women who had labored to prepare the feast were 
very angry at the time, but after Philaretos’ death his wife 
continued his humanitarian work, building houses for the poor, 
hospitals, and homes for the aged. In addition, two of his sons 
gave all their inherited wealth to the needy and became monks. 20 

Another Byzantine lay philanthropist was St Thomais of 
Lesbos, who devoted herself to caring for the poor as a way of 
serving Christ. She wove garments with her own hands in order 
to clothe them, and she was so generous that her husband 
ordered her to stop her charitable work and punished her when 
she disobeyed. 21 Through her weaving, she not only helped the 
poor but also identified with them by sharing their manual labor, 
though she presumably belonged to the leisure class. She went 

mbid., 1:255. 

2 ®Constantelos, pp. 97-99. 

« Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
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beyond philanthropy to imitate the Savior through self-empty¬ 
ing and social humiliation, which may have been what upset her 
husband. 

This combination of almsgiving and self-emptying is a 
recurring theme in Orthodox spirituality. Another woman who 
exemplified it was a Russian saint, Juliana Lazarevskaia (d. 
1605), the wife of a nobleman in Murom. Though she was 
devoted to prayer and wanted to join a convent, she chose 
instead to care for her husband and children. She began with 
the concern and service to family and servants that came natur¬ 
ally with her place in society, but her concern and service grew 
to heroic proportions, overflowing the boundaries of conven¬ 
tional social roles. In a time of famine and plague she fed the 
hungry and tended the sick with her own hands, hiding this 
from her family. After her husband’s death, she distributed all 
her possessions to her children and the poor and continued to 
work with her hands in order to give alms. When another famine 
came, she gave all she had to the hungry and herself became 
destitute. She freed her serfs, whose servant she had chosen to 
become, when she was no longer able to feed them, but a few 
preferred to stay with her anyway, and she baked them a bread 
made of farina, tree bark and a kind of herb. 22 Grace and prayer 
led her from natural family affection to boundless charity, and 
from helping the poor she came to identify with them and share 
their lot. She transformed her conventional lay lifestyle from 
within until it became a participation in the kenosis of Christ. 

In Orthodox tradition, almsgiving is not reserved for the 
rich. There are also poor people who, like the widow in the 
Gospel story, give all they have. A legend from St Juliana’s 
town of Murom provides an example. It says that once there 
was a terrible drought there, and the prayers of the clergy and 
people for rain went unanswered. Then it was revealed to the 
bishop that the intercession of the first stranger to enter the city 
would be accepted. Here is what happened: 

This person turned out to be an old woodcutter with a 

fagot on his shoulders. A heavy downpour immediately 

22 See Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Priere et sainted dans Viglise russe (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1950), pp. 102-103. 
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followed his prayers. To the inquiries of the bishop 
into his private life the old man explained: “I am a 
sinner, and I have never had any quiet in my life with 
which to comfort my soul.” Every day he cut and sold 
wood; he often starved but did not ask for alms; in¬ 
stead he gave them. “I did not eat at the expense of 
the others.” 23 

Charities that would have represented a perfunctory performance 
of duty for an affluent person were a great sacrifice for this 
woodcutter, showing his exceptional love for the needy whose 
condition was also his own. Because of this, he was closer to 
God than any of the townspeople, whatever their station in life. 

Another poor man who gave generous alms lived in 7th 
century Alexandria. His story is told in the Life of St John the 
Alms giver, which has enjoyed great popularity in the Orthodox 
world. It says that as a group of gentlemen were discussing Scrip¬ 
ture, a stranger came up to them asking for alms because he was 
a refugee from the Persian War. None of the company happened 
to have any money in hand, but a servant of one of them was 
present, a man named Zacharias who worked for low wages as 
a hot water carrier at the baths to support a wife and two chil¬ 
dren. As the beggar was leaving, this man followed him quietly 
and gave him a small silver cross that he was wearing, saying 
that besides this he had only sixpence in the world. It turned 
out that he had been a servant of the late patriarch, St John, 
who had promised him that if he was charitable, God would 
never desert him. Accordingly, God would send him many gifts, 
of which he spent nothing but gave all straightaway to the poor, 
almost reducing his own household to want. If he had nothing at 
the moment to give to a beggar, he would go in distress to a 
merchant or tradesman and say, “Give me a crown, and I will 
work for you for a month or two, as you wish, because my folk 
at home are very hungry.” When he got the coin he would give 
it to the beggar and ask him not to tell anyone. 24 

23 Fedotov, 2:79. 

^Elizabeth Dawes and Norman H. Baynes, ed. and trans., Three 
Byzantine Saints (Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1977), pp. 208-209. For Greek text, see Heinrich Gelzer, ed., Leontios 9 von 
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St John the Almsgiver was a layman from Cyprus with 
close connections at the imperial court. After his wife and 
children all died, he was appointed to the patriarchal throne of 
Alexandria, an office which administered vast wealth and wielded 
great political power, both secular and ecclesiastical. He devoted 
these resources to serving the needy in Egypt as well as many 
refugees who came there from Syria fleeing the war between the 
Byzantine and Persian empires. His life came to be viewed by 
Orthodox Christians as the ideal example of care for the poor. 

After his enthronement in Alexandria, the first thing he did 
was to meet with his treasurers and other officials. He told them, 
“It is not right, brethren, that we should consider anyone in 
preference to Christ.” When they immediately agreed to this, 
he instructed them to “go therefore through the whole city, 
please, and make a list of all my masters down to the last.” The 
officials could not imagine whom he had in mind, and they were 
astonished that anybody could be master of the patriarch. John 
explained: “Those whom you call poor and beggars, these I 
proclaim my masters and helpers. For they, and they only, are 
really able to help us and bestow upon us the kingdom of 
heaven.” In other words, the saint identified the poor with 
Christ and considered almsgiving a necessary way of winning 
divine favor in this life and salvation in the next. In accordance 
with his directive, a certain sum was paid daily to each of over 
7,500 needy persons in Alexandria. 25 

John’s abundant charitable works belonged to the same 
three categories as those of a good Byzantine emperor. (1) He 
founded and supported many institutions for the needy, includ¬ 
ing the welfare system mentioned above, shelters for the home¬ 
less and obstetric hospitals for poor women. He also provided 
emergency relief as needed, particularly for famine victims and 
war refugees. (2) He took measures to further social justice, 
insisting on the use of fair weights and measures in business 
and persuading the civil authorities to implement economic regu¬ 
lations at the city’s market which would favor the poor. (3) He 
became involved personally, himself visiting the sick and giving 

Neapolis Leben des Heiligen Iohannes des Barmherzigen Erzbischofs von 
Alexandrien (Freiburg and Leipzig: J.C.B. Mohr, 1893), pp. 4-6, 

^Dawes and Baynes, pp. 210-211, Gelzer, pp. 7-9, 
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alms to beggars, and he saw to it that ordinary people and the 
destitute had direct access to him. 26 

His generosity was boundless, and he gave freely to meet 
every human need he encountered. His belief was that all money 
belongs to God, whose resources are infinite, and that as long 
as he was pursuing the Lord’s charitable work, sufficient means 
would always be provided. The Life tells how, providentially 
and miraculously, this always proved to be true for him, as it 
was on a far smaller scale for his servant Zacharias. The patri¬ 
arch himself lived very simply, as a good ascetic, and he received 
many donations from others to support his philanthropic activi¬ 
ties. 

In addition, he took literally the precept of Luke 6:30, 
“Give to every one who begs from you.” Once he knowingly 
gave alms three times to the same beggar, a man who decided 
to test his generosity. The third time he doubled the amount of 
his gift, thinking, “perchance it is my Christ and he is making 
trial of me.” 27 Thus his decisions about where money came from 
and where it went were made in absolute simplicity and trust in 
God. He expected that the Lord would replenish even those 
resources given to the unworthy and insure that all gifts would 
truly benefit their recipients. This attitude, though it seems im¬ 
practical, reflected John’s great faith and worked for him in 
actuality; this may be the main point his Life intends to stress. 
His simple trust certainly promoted his personal growth in holi¬ 
ness by enabling him to show unquestioning love for others and 
avoid judging them in any way. The same approach is recom¬ 
mended by many Orthodox spiritual writers, whose main concern 
is with the means of sanctification. 

However, some have other perspectives. St John Chrysostom 
also teaches that giving should not be based on the worthiness 
of the recipient, but his point is somewhat different. “A judge 
is one thing,” he says, “an almsgiver another.” And charity is 
to be given “even to the unworthy. . . . Need alone is the poor 
man’s worthiness.” 28 Yet, as the context makes clear, Chrysostom 
is saying that the donor must not make judgments about the 

26 Dawes and Baynes, pp. 197-254, Gelzer, pp. 1-103. 

27 Dawes and Baynes, p. 216, Gelzer, pp. 17-18. 

ssRoth, pp. 52-53, PG 48.989-990. 
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recipient’s moral character. This leaves room for an evaluation of 
whether the need is in fact genuine. The Byzantine abbot, St 
Cyril Phileotes, also surnamed the Almsgiver (d. 1110), takes 
a practical position allowing for such evaluation. Constantelos 
paraphrases his teaching as follows: 

Charity should not be extended indiscriminately, that 
is, to people who could earn their living. The orphan, 
the widow, and the stranger deserved every assistance, 
but not the hypocritical and the lazy. To give to those 
who do not deserve it is to deprive those who merit it. 29 

Yet the donor must not discriminate on the basis of a person’s 
character, background, faith or appearance. 

Nevertheless, there is clearly a fine line between judgments 
of character and judgments of need. Should a hungry man be 
fed if his own past conduct appears to have left him destitute? 
Surely it would make the most sense to feed him and then help 
him change his situation so he will not be hungry in the future. 
It seems this is what Cyril sought to do. Unlike the generous 
patriarch of Alexandria, he assumed that resources were limited 
and would not extend to both the hypocrite and the truly needy. 
So he tried to use what he had in ways that would provide as 
much genuine help as possible; besides giving food and money, 
he gave the poor agricultural machinery so they could cultivate 
their land and grow their own food. 30 

The examples of John and Cyril illustrate an implicit ten¬ 
sion in Orthodox spirituality between concern for the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the donor and concern for the need of the recipient. On 
the one hand, the donor grows in faith and love by giving freely 
to all who ask, while judging nobody. On the other hand, love 
for the neighbor focuses on discerning and addressing his or 
her real needs. Should the donor’s spiritual need or the recipient’s 
material need have priority? In the Life of St John the Almsgiver, 
divine providence insures that these two priorities coincide; but 
can we assume that this will always happen? We will see further 
examples of this tension later. But it is important to notice that 

29 Constantelos, p. 25. 

Ibid., pp. 108-109. 
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the Eastern Church has room for both approaches and has 
canonized saints with both attitudes. 

Throughout history, Orthodox church leaders such as 
bishops and abbots have cared for the poor and, when necessary, 
acted as their advocates in society. St John the Almsgiver is an 
outstanding example of this dimension of ecclesiastical activity. 
Let us now look at three more recent examples, St Cosmas the 
Aetolian, St John of Kronstadt and Mother Maria Skobtsova. 

St Cosmas lived in the 18th century, when the Greek nation 
and its Balkan neighbors were impoverished and oppressed 
under the Turkish occupation. After seventeen years as a monk 
on Mount Athos, he felt called to preach to his Christian country¬ 
men, to provide them with some basic instruction in the Ortho¬ 
dox faith and way of life. On his missionary journeys, he walked 
throughout Greece and into parts of Serbia and Albania, and 
spoke to large crowds of people, usually outdoors. Education 
was among his major concerns, since it would enable people to 
receive moral and religious instruction, and he founded 200 
elementary and 10 secondary schools. 31 

Though his main aim was to save the souls of his hearers, 
he also paid attention to their material needs. He himself lived 
in complete poverty, but an important part of his message was 
that those who were able should practice almsgiving. After mak¬ 
ing the blunt statement we quoted earlier about how love is 
necessary for salvation, Cosmas challenged his audience, asking 
if any among them had love. One man stood up and said he 
loved God and his brethren. The saint asked his name and occu¬ 
pation; he was a certain Kostas and tended sheep. Then the 
saint told Kostas and his other hearers how to tell if their love 
was true or false: 

“I have bread to eat and you don’t. Now if I were 
to give you some since you have none, this shows that 
I love you. But if I were to eat all of the bread and 
you went about hungry, what does that show? It shows 
that this love I have for you is false. . . . 

“You are sad. Your mother and father have died. 

sl See Constantine Cavarnos, St Cosmas Aitolos (Belmont, Massachu¬ 
setts: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1971). 
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If I were to come to console you, then my love is true. 

But if while you cried and mourned I ate, drank, 
and danced, my love would be false. 

“Do you love that poor boy?” 

“I do,” [Kostas answers.] 

“If you loved him, you would buy him a shirt be¬ 
cause he is naked, so that he too will pray for your soul. 
Then your love will be true, but now it is false. 

“Isn’t that right, my Christians? We can’t go to 
paradise with false love. Now if you want to make 
your love true as gold, take and clothe the poor chil¬ 
dren, and then I’ll ask that you be forgiven. Will you 
doit?” 

“Yes.” 32 

St Cosmas’ approach to human need is simple, direct and prac¬ 
tical. Notice that he takes account of psychological needs, such 
as the sorrow of the bereaved, as well as physical ones. He 
shows that genuine love would establish a personal bond between 
Kostas and the poor boy; one would give a shirt and the other 
would pray for his benefactor. Cosmas also urged couples to 
take needy “spiritual children” into their homes and care for 
them alongside their own offspring, to insure God’s blessing on 
their families. 33 He was martyred by the Turks, in part because 
of opposition from some wealthy Greeks who were uncomforta¬ 
ble with his social teaching. 

St John of Kronstadt (d. 1908) spent his life as a parish 
priest in a suburb of St Petersburg where many poor persons 
lived. When he first arrived in Kronstadt, these people were 
alienated from the Church, but he recognized that his pastoral 
responsibility included them. Initially when he visited their run¬ 
down neighborhoods he was viewed with suspicion; yet he had 
a particular love of children, and it was through them that he 
was finally able to reach their parents. One craftsman told the 
following story of how this happened: 

Once I came home slightly drunk... I saw a young 

32 Vaporis, pp. 22-23. 
ss Ibid., pp. 80, 99-100. 
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priest sitting on a chair holding my little son on his lap 
talking gently to him. I wanted to curse and say: 
“What are you loafing about here for?,” but the priest’s 
eyes, gentle and serious, stopped me; they looked 
straight into my soul . . . then he began to speak. I 
cannot relate everything that he said. He said that 
paradise was in my little room, because where there 
are children there is always warmth and comfort: he 
said that one ought not to exchange this paradise for 
the fumes of a tavern. He did not accuse me,—no, he 
excused everything, but I did not care about excuses 
... He went, and I sat on, silent... I could not cry, 
although my soul was on the verge of weeping. My 
wife looked on . . . And from that time onwards I 
began to be, once more, a human being. 34 

Like St Juliana Lazarevskaia, Father John began with the per¬ 
sonal concern for others expected of his station in life—in his 
case pastoral duty—and this concern grew far beyond its usual 
sociological boundaries. Like her, he was immersed in continual 
prayer, which opened him to the grace that became manifest in 
overflowing love and service. He is best known for initiating a 
movement of spiritual, liturgical and sacramental renewal that 
spread throughout Russia and continues to be influential in many 
Orthodox circles today, but he also devoted a great deal of effort 
to caring for the needy. 

At first he made personal gifts of money, food and other 
necessities to the extent of his ability. Sometimes he returned 
home barefoot because he had given away his shoes to the poor. 
When he got a job as a schoolteacher, his salary was paid not 
to him but to his wife Elisaveta, since he gave so much in alms 
that they lacked necessities in their own home. She must have 
provided an important stabilizing influence that helped his chari¬ 
ties to be effective in practice; if he followed the way of St John 
the Almsgiver, she added the wisdom of St Cyril Phileotes. 35 
Father John soon recognized that his personal gifts could 

^Quoted in Alexander Semenoff-Tian-Chansky, The Life of Father John 
of Kronstadt (Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979), 
ssibid., pp. 15-16. 
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not really address the social problem of the poor in Kronstadt, 
and he appealed to the community for more organized help. He 
established a committee in his parish dedicated to this cause, 
and they built a Home for Constructive Labor where the needy 
could work, learn a trade, and earn a living. By 1902, 7,281 
men were employed in its bag and hat workshops. But the 
institution had grown to serve a number of purposes. In 1903 it 
included a free elementary school, several workshops where men 
and women could learn trades, libraries and a reading room, a 
gymnasium, religious, historical and literary lectures, an or¬ 
phanage, a summer cottage in the country for the children, and 
a large, inexpensive doss-house for the homeless. Monetary 
grants and free medical care were also provided, and from 400 
to 800 free dinners were served each day. Father John also 
founded several charitable institutions in his home village. 

Numerous people gave him donations which he used both 
for personal alms and for organized charity. A large group of 
beggars gathered outside his door each morning, and he sup¬ 
ported them. Many witnesses maintained that he had a special 
gift of perceiving who needed money most. 36 

Mother Maria Skobtsova lived even closer to our own time. 
Born in 1891, as a young woman she was both a poet, moving 
in exalted St Petersburg literary circles, and mayor of her home 
town of Anapa on the Black Sea. In 1922 she arrived in Paris 
with her husband and three children, a destitute refugee. The 
deaths of her two daughters made a great impact on her, awak¬ 
ening her to spiritual realities and disclosing her new vocation 
to be “a mother for all, for all who need maternal care, assist¬ 
ance or protection.” 87 As with St Juliana, love which began in 
an ordinary family context overflowed it and became boundless. 
Estranged from her husband, Mother Maria became a nun, but 
instead of following traditional monastic practice, she devoted 
herself to social work among the Russian refugees in France. 
However, considering the rich and diverse history of monasticism 
in the Eastern Church, her way may not be quite as unprece¬ 
dented as it seems in comparison with contemporary institution¬ 
alized monastic life. We will return to this point later. 

36/Wrf., p P . |8-22. 

S7 Hackel, p. 16, also pp. 1-19, 75-97. 
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She established two boarding houses for the poor in Paris, 
one with a large soup kitchen where 22,991 dinners were served 
in 1935, as well as an old age home in the country. Yet more 
than anything she identified with the poor, sharing their way of 
life. Dressed in shabby clothes, she worked long hours in the 
kitchen and spent still longer hours consoling the sorrowful. 
She would go out into the streets looking for homeless people 
to rescue and disappear for days at a time as she shared their 
existence. During the Nazi occupation, she began by sending 
gifts of food to prisoners but soon became involved in sheltering 
Jews and helping them to get out of the country. She was 
arrested as a result and died a martyr at the Ravensbriick con¬ 
centration camp in 1944, after comforting the sorrowful and 
sharing her meager rations with the sick even there. 88 

As St John of Kronstadt needed his wife, Mother Maria 
needed a prudent business manager for her charitable institutions, 
and she found one in Fedor Timofeevich Pianov, himself deeply 
devoted to caring for the needy. Unable to think ill of anybody, 
she had appointed unstable persons as warden and gardener at 
her country rest home. The one embezzled large sums of money 
and the other stole provisions to sell on the black market. Though 
both times Mother Maria accused him of inhumanity, Pianov 
was able to have these men dismissed. 89 While her boundless 
compassion was the driving force behind her charities, it is clear 
that his close collaboration was necessary to their success. 

As a participant in the self-emptying of Christ, Mother 
Maria cared for the poor, identified with the poor and became 
poor. She served others to the point of giving her life. In all of 
this, she exemplified some central values of the Orthodox monas¬ 
tic tradition. 

The original desert ascetics who founded Eastern Christian 
monasticism practiced strict poverty in order to detach them¬ 
selves from worldly concerns and focus all their attention on 
loving and obeying God. This voluntary impoverishment was 
an imitation of Christ’s poverty and also a way to spiritual 
freedom. Having broken economic and family ties, they were 
able to criticize the injustices of established society and create 

*®Hackel, passim. 

*>Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
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an alternative social order of their own based on the precepts 
of the Gospel. Thus monastics as well as other prominent church 
members could at times play an important prophetic role as 
advocates of the poor. 40 

The desert fathers did manual labor to dispel listlessness, 
to support themselves, and to have a means of giving to the 
needy. 41 In this, concern for their own spiritual benefit was 
coupled with concern for others. One ascetic, St Serapion the 
Sindonite (4th century) was particularly zealous in almsgiving: 

Serapion once gave his cloak to a poor man, and as he 
walked on and met another who was shivering, he gave 
that one his tunic, and then sat down naked, holding 
the holy Gospel, and on being asked, “Who has taken 
your clothes, father?” he pointed to the Gospel and 
said, “This is the robber.” Another time he sold the 
Gospel to give alms and when a disciple said to 
him, “Father, where is your Gospel?” he replied, 

“Son, believe me, it was the Gospel which said to me 
‘Sell all you have and give to the poor,’ so I sold it and 
gave to the poor that on the day of judgment we may 
have freer access to God.” 

Another time a widow woman asked the same 
St Serapion for alms because her children were hun¬ 
gry, and as he had nothing whatever to give her, he 
obliged her to sell him to some pagan actors, and these 
he converted to Christianity in a few days. 42 

Notice that for Serapion, both voluntary poverty and almsgiving 
enable freer access to God. An aphorism of St Cosmas the 
Aetolian provides a fitting commentary on this desert ascetic’s 
life: “Perfect love is to sell all your possessions and to give alms, 
and even to sell yourself as a slave, and whatever you get to give 
in alms.” 43 

40 Many principles of ascetic practice are compiled in the Philokalia. 
For examples of the ascetic detaching from the world and also serving a 
prophetic social role, see the lives of St Daniel the Stylite and St Theodore 
the Sykeote, in Dawes and Baynes, ed., Three Byzantine Saints. 

41 See Philokalia , 1:35, 90. 

^Quoted in Dawes and Baynes, p. 232, Gelzer, pp. 48-49. 

4S Vaporis, p. 46. 
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Many people even within the Orthodox community think 
that Eastern Christian monasticism is purely contemplative and 
is not involved in almsgiving or social work. While a strong 
contemplative strand certainly extends throughout the tradition, 
a strand which has produced many saints and is exemplified by 
Mount Athos today, history shows that there are other strands 
as well, some of which we have chosen to emphasize. The 
wholeness and fullness of Christian life, which Orthodoxy has 
always sought to embody, includes both Mary and Martha. 
Palladius, who lived among the desert ascetics in the late 4th 
century Egypt and chronicled their lives, tells a story that illus¬ 
trates this point. A wealthy Spanish merchant died leaving two 
sons, Paesius and Isaias, who divided their inheritance and both 
chose to become monks, but in different ways: 

The one shared everything among the monasteries, 
churches, and prisons; he learned a trade so that he 
might provide bread for himself and he spent his time 
in ascetic practices and prayer. The other, however, 
made no distribution of his share, but built a mon¬ 
astery for himself and took in a few brethren. Then he 
took in every stranger, every invalid, every old man, 
and every poor one as well. ... In this way he spent 
his money. 44 

After the two brothers died, a dispute arose among the monks 
about which was greater. They consulted St Pambo, one of the 
foremost spiritual fathers of the desert, who replied that they 
were equal, and in a vision he saw both of them standing in 
paradise in the presence of God. 45 The two styles of monasticism 
of Paesius and Isaias have continued to flourish in the Orthodox 
world to this day. 

As was the case in Byzantium with St Cyril Phileotes and 
his colleagues, cenobitic monasteries have cared for the poor 
even more than hermits like St Serapion. In medieval Rus’, St 

■^Robert T. Meyer, trans., Palladius. The Lausiac History, in Ancient 
Christian Writers 34 (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1965), p. 50. 
For Greek text, see Cuthbert Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius . Two 
vols. (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1898-1904), 2:38. 

^Meyer, pp. 50-51, Butler, pp. 38-39. 
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Theodosius, the co-founder of the Monastery of the Caves in 
Kiev (d. 1074), provides an excellent example of a monk’s 
attitude toward poverty. Theodosius’ initial vocational impulse 
was toward self-emptying and identification with the poor. As a 
young man in an affluent family, he angered his mother by 
choosing to wear shabby clothes and work humbly with the 
slaves in the fields, breaking established social as well as eco¬ 
nomic patterns. Later, as abbot, he was extremely gentle with 
his monks and strict only about their practice of complete per¬ 
sonal poverty and trust in God, rather than in possessions. Near 
the monastery he built a home for beggars, the blind, the lame 
and the sick, and a tenth of the community’s income went to 
support it. Every Saturday he sent a cart of bread to prisoners 
in the city jails. He also paid attention to social justice, inter¬ 
ceding successfully with judges and princes for those who were 
wronged. 49 

In early 16th century Russia, a significant dispute arose 
between two monks, St Nil Sorsky and St Joseph Volotsky, who 
followed the divergent ways of life represented by Paesius and 
Isaias. Nil was a forest hermit, a great teacher of traditional 
Orthodox methods of contemplative prayer. He encouraged 
monks to live as friends in small, secluded, informal groups. He 
and his followers practiced solitude and silence and avoided 
contact with people so as to converse with God. They lived by 
manual labor in great simplicity, and their individual and com¬ 
munal poverty allowed them to find spiritual freedom, unbound 
by social, institutional and economic constraints. They offered 
hospitality to the few who visited their remote dwellings, sharing 
their own meager fare, but otherwise they did not give alms. 47 

St Nil taught that monasteries ought not to possess landed 
estates (including their serfs), as many did in the Russia of his 
time. This policy was opposed by St Joseph Volotsky, the 
founder of an affluent, tightly organized cenobitic monastery. 
His reply to the hermit’s criticism was that the monks’ property 
belonged to the poor. 

Joseph’s monks lived in strict personal poverty, equality, 
hard work and obedience, but the community as a whole quickly 

"Fedotov, 1:110-131. 

"Fedotov, 2:265-284. 
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acquired vast wealth. Yet when a famine came, they fed up to 
700 people a day and established an orphanage for 50 aban¬ 
doned children. When their food ran out, they bought more, 
and when their money ran out they negotiated loans so that no 
monk or guest went hungry. Like St Cyril Phileotes, Joseph was 
very practical in his charities. He gave the peasants tools and 
animals as needed for their work, and he exhorted the landlords 
to let them prosper for the economic and spiritual benefit of 
both. His concern for social justice led him to intervene in poli¬ 
tical affairs, urging the prince to fix the price of grain during a 
famine out of regard for the individual human soul, “which the 
whole world cannot equal.” 48 

However, in a certain sense St Nil was closer in spirit to 
St John the Almsgiver, who gave to all who asked without 
judging them. After the hermit’s death, his disciples sheltered 
alleged heretics fleeing from a persecution instigated by Joseph. 
The zealous abbot and social reformer had an ugly autocratic 
side; nevertheless, his concern for the needy ought not to be 
discounted. In establishing a cenobitic community devoted to 
organized charity, he followed in the footsteps of such important 
Orthodox monastic founders and legislators as St Basil the 
Great (4th century) and St Theodore the Studite (8th century). 
Nil’s more contemplative and eremitical monasticism derived 
from an equally venerable tradition, extending from the Desert 
Fathers through the medieval Sinai community to 14th century 
Athos. Both ways have always been essential to Eastern Chris¬ 
tian life, and the Russian Church has acknowledged this by 
canonizing both Nil and Joseph. 

Besides actual monasticism, the Orthodox world recog¬ 
nizes other ways of living in poverty for the sake of Christ. One 
of these is beautifully depicted in the well-known 19th century 
Russian spiritual classic, The Way of a Pilgrim, which informs 
us about social history as well as prayer. The anonymous author 
was a peasant who could not do the work expected of his class 
because of a disabled arm. Instead he learned unceasing prayer 
and walked, homeless, all over the vast Russian Empire, visiting 
monasteries and shrines and praying alone in the wilderness. 
His vocation as a pilgrim was recognized in society and shared 

^Quoted in Fedotov, 2:309-310. For Joseph, see pp. 302-315. 
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by many others, all of whom were supported by alms. It is 
significant that the anonymous writer needed no money in his 
wanderings except to buy a spiritual book, the Philokalia. He 
asked only for bread. He slept on church porches or was invited 
into people’s homes for the night, and people replaced his 
clothes and knapsack when they wore out, without his having 
to ask them. However, others did accept monetary gifts. Our 
author reports that once he was mugged and robbed because 
his assailants thought all pilgrims had plenty of money, though 
from him they obtained none. His poverty allowed him to 
achieve and preserve the complete inner simplicity intrinsic to 
his spirituality. Though he lacked all material security, he could 
trust God to meet his few needs with the help of an almsgiving 
Christian nation. 49 

The pilgrim’s homelessness is shared by most of the “fools 
for Christ’s sake,” a peculiar category of saints who have gained 
special recognition in the Orthodox world, though such figures 
have also existed in the West. These persons are called to assume 
the appearance of madness and give up all social status as well 
as material possessions. Perhaps the earliest known example is 
an anonymous 4th century Egyptian nun who lived as an out¬ 
cast in a Pachomian convent. Her way of life there discloses 
the extent to which a religious community can itself embody 
the material security and social respectability of the world it 
claims to have renounced. 

Palladius recounts how the other nuns had such contempt 
for her that they never ate with her, which “pleased her en¬ 
tirely.” She did the most menial work in the kitchen and sub¬ 
sisted on crumbs left by the other sisters. Though she was mal¬ 
treated, insulted, cursed and loathed, she “was never angry at 
anyone, nor did she grumble or talk, either little or much.” 
Through all this—although one sister beat her with her fists, 
another poured the leavings of her plate over her, a third 
blistered her nose—she never took her mind off God. Her holi¬ 
ness was revealed to a notable ascetic, who came and asked her 
blessing in front of the whole community. A few days later, 
unable to bear the honors and apologies given by the sisters, 

4fi R. M. French, trans.. The Way of a Pilgrim and the Pilgrim Continues 
his Way (New York: Seabury Press, 1965). 
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she fled into the desert, and nobody knew where she went or 
how she died. 50 

The holy fool’s voluntary acceptance of rejection and deri¬ 
sion together with poverty, his or her identification with Christ 
in his mockery, must be one of the most difficult forms of 
asceticism. In St Symeon of Emesa (6th century) we find the 
classic Byzantine expression of folly for Christ’s sake. He began 
as a monk, living as a desert solitary for 31 years, but he was 
called by God to do something even harder, to “mock the world” 
in the midst of society. He entered Emesa dragging a dead dog, 
pelted the respectable churchgoers with walnuts during the 
Liturgy, and then was beaten up so badly that he nearly died. 
To show that God’s kingdom is not of this world, he mocked 
complacency, religious legalism and social respectability and was 
derided in return. By day he lived among the outcasts of society 
and by night, secretly, in a small hut, he prayed. He frequented 
brothels and taverns and befriended drunkards and prostitutes, 
leading many of the fallen women to marriage or monastic life. 
He also associated with the demon-possessed, sharing their suf¬ 
ferings and aping their behavior, and he healed many of them 
through his prayers. By personally taking on himself the social 
and moral disrepute of such persons, by caring for them in their 
own context and on their own level, he was able to help those 
whom the community’s religious leaders were unwilling and 
unable to reach. His intercession was specially effective because 
he suffered with those for whom he prayed. 51 

Holy fools have been particularly well loved in Russia and 
have existed in every period of that nation’s history. Typically, 
they lived in cities, homeless and half naked. By their radical 
poverty, they dissociated themselves from the social categories 
that are normally identified and distinguished by clothing and 
possessions. They bore witness that God’s kingdom overturns 
worldly values. The Russian fools reached their heyday in the 
16th century. At a time when the tsarist autocracy had coopted 
the bishops and abbots, the official spokesmen of the Christian 

50 Meyer, pp. 96-98, Butler, pp. 98-100. 

51 For an excellent discussion of Symeon’s life and of holy fools in 
general, see Kallistos Ware, “The Fool in Christ as Prophet and Apostle,” 
Sobornost 6 (1984), 6-28. 
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community, it was they, though mostly laymen, who fulfilled 
the Church’s prophetic role. Freed by their lack of social and 
economic status, they could intercede fearlessly before the 
authorities, even before the tsar himself, on behalf of the poor 
and oppressed, and they enjoyed great de facto spiritual authority. 

These fools often used shocking symbolic actions, as did 
the Old Testament prophets whose heirs they had become. A 
striking example of this occurred when, after massacring Nov¬ 
gorod in 1570, Ivan the Terrible went to its sister city of Pskov 
with a similar intention. He was met there by the town’s fright¬ 
ened prince and people, who did obeisance, but the local holy 
fool, St Nicholas of Pskov, was also present. He offered the 
tsar raw meat although it was Lent, a time of strict fasting in 
the Orthodox Church. Ivan refused it, saying, “I am a Christian 
and do not eat meat in Lent.” Nicholas retorted, “But you drink 
Christian blood?” He also warned the tyrant severely to stop 
shedding blood and prophesied the death of his favorite horse. 
As a result, Ivan left Pskov and did no harm to its people. 52 
The tsars were in dialogue with holy fools throughout the history 
of their rule; the 19th century religious philosopher Nicholas 
Fedotov aptly described Russia as an autocracy limited by fools 
in Christ. 53 

Another important fool, blessed Xenia of St Petersburg 
(18th century) is among the saints newly canonized by the 
Russian Church at the 1988 celebration of the millennium of 
Christianity in that country. When she was 28 years old, her 
husband, a colonel, died suddenly at a party, presumably in a 
state of serious sin. She decided to substitute herself for him and 
expiate his sin by selling all her possessions and living among 
the city’s poor. She disappeared from view, and when she re- 
emerged eight years later she was changed. She spent the day¬ 
time among the urban poor, but the police discovered that at 
night she went out in the fields and prayed. Gentle and endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, she brought happiness wherever she 
went. Merchants invited her into their shops, coachmen asked 

52 Fedotov, 2:340. 

53 Ware, p. 24. See also Gorainoff, Fols en Christ, an excellent and 
comprehensive study of holy fools, particularly in Russia. 
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her to ride with them, knowing this would insure a good journey, 
and mothers asked her to bless their children. 54 

Her vocation was to take on herself the sufferings of others, 
in imitation of Christ’s sacrifice, and bestow divine grace in 
exchange. In expiating the sin of her husband, she refused to 
distinguish guilty from innocent suffering. Her personal iden¬ 
tification with the sinner was like St Symeon of Emesa’s sharing 
in the lot of prostitutes and the possessed. As bearers of God’s 
forgiving love, the holy fools break through the barriers of 
moral as well as social hierarchy. Their ministry extends to the 
socially and morally destitute as well as to the economically 
deprived, to the people farthest from the resources offered by 
established community leaders. 

We have seen how Orthodox Christians from all segments 
of society—lay persons and clerics, rulers and outcasts, rich and 
poor alike—have cared for and identified with the poor in the 
name of Christ. This is simply something the Church has always 
done. Yet we must not forget that it forms part of a larger 
picture. Contemporary Orthodox spokesmen emphasize that the 
purpose of the Church is to be the manifestation of God’s 
kingdom on earth, making eternal reality present and available 
in the world especially through liturgical worship. They also 
believe that any church bodies which see themselves as called 
only to be social service agencies have an inadequate awareness 
of their Christian identity. People’s material needs in this life 
are important, but the eternal communion with God which is the 
goal of all human existence is infinitely greater. 

Care for the poor is one vocation among others, and all 
contribute to the ultimate goal. St Gregory the Theologian 
makes this point eloquently after listing various forms of moral 
excellence: 

Each of these virtues is a path to salvation and indeed 
leads to one of the eternal and blessed abodes. Since 
there are many modes of life, so also there are many 
abodes with God, which are divided and distributed 
according to the worthiness of each. Let one person 
be conformed to one virtue, one to another, one to 

54 Gorainoff, pp. 131-134. 
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many, one to all of them. Only let each journey in 
such a way as to press forward and follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the good Guide, to who makes the way straight 
and leads one through the narrow path and gate to the 
expanse of blessedness beyond. 55 

The wholeness and fullness of the Church’s life is actualized 
when each person follows his or her distinct vocation and all 
support and gain support from each other. 

Because human persons and needs vary and cannot be 
exhaustively categorized, the Orthodox witness can never be 
identified with one particular ideology or program aiming to 
alleviate poverty. The Eastern Christian’s approach is practical 
in intention, matching authentic concern with authentic need 
through attentive love. The Church has existed and still exists 
in diverse economic and social contexts, from Byzantine theo¬ 
cracy to Soviet atheistic communism to Western pluralistic 
democracy. It seeks to fulfill its vocation as well as possible in 
all these contexts and remains free to transcend the limits of 
each of them. 

The greatest strength of the Orthodox approach to poverty 
is its personal character. Almsgiving is envisioned as an exchange 
between persons based on mutual love and prayer, respectful of 
the dignity of each participant as bearing the divine image. For 
instance, Mother Maria Skobtsova insists that “we should not 
give away a single hunk of bread unless the recipient means 
something as a person for us.” 56 Compassion has often led the 
helper to an intense personal identification with those in need, 
sharing in the conditions of their life, suffering with them. 

The greatest weakness of this approach is the flip side of 
its strength. Despite the many charitable institutions built by 
Eastern Christians and their genuine concern for social justice, 
they have paid too little attention to the possibility of changing 
social and economic structures that cause poverty. Although 
such an approach risks distancing the helper from specific needy 
persons, it may at times meet many more actual needs than 

55 Or. 14.5, PG 35.864B, translation mine. 

56 Hackel, p. 68. 
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personal identification, and these structurally induced needs 
belong to persons, too. 

This inattention to structures is linked with an excessively 
passive attitue toward poverty. Charity has generally aimed to 
sustain the needy in their existing condition, not alter their 
circumstances substantially. St John Chrysostom’s advice to the 
poor is characteristic. He recommends patience, thankfulness, 
trust in God and no complaining; their affliction will benefit them 
spiritually, so they should simply accept it. 57 He does not suggest 
that they look for ways of bettering their economic status, a 
recommendation that would seem sensible today. Chrysostom’s 
teaching has a valuable spiritual purpose: one who accepts 
everything that happens to him as the divine will is led to trust 
God, cooperate with his guidance and grow in holiness. Yet it 
is also appropriate to suggest that economic and other forms of 
deprivation are not always willed by God but often result from 
human sinfulness, and that the structures embodying this sin¬ 
fulness ought to be modified. Though some poverty will always 
be with us, it is reasonable for both the poor and those who 
care for them to look for ways of eliminating want in specific 
circumstances where this is feasible. 

In this article, we have sought to correct the common mis¬ 
conception that the Orthodox Church has not been significantly 
engaged in caring for the needy. This notion, which is refuted 
by history, has arisen partly as a reaction against some Western 
trends that seem to identify Christian life exclusively with social 
service, but it also reflects certain aspects of our own historical 
situation. For a number of reasons. Eastern Christians today 
are doing less charitable work than in the past. It is worth 
noting three reasons in particular. (1) We saw how St Cosmas 
the Aetolian was faced with ignorance, want and oppression 
among Greeks under Turkish rule, to the extent that his mission 
has come to be known as an apostolate to the poor. When a 
whole nation lives in this kind of second class citizenship, its 
resources and enthusiasm for philanthropy are bound to be 
limited. In varying degrees, Arab Christians in Islamic coun¬ 
tries and Palestinian Christians in Israel experience s imilar 

57Roth, pp. 39-40, 57, 108, 138; PG 48.981-982, 991, 1052-1053. 
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conditions today. However, one bright spot demands special 
mention. St George’s Hospital in Beirut, an Orthodox Christian 
institution, is the only hospital that is still fully functional in 
war-tom Lebanon. 

(2) In the Orthodox diaspora throughout the world, small 
ethnic and religious minorities have struggled to maintain their 
identity in an alien environment. Their resources have been 
devoted to keeping the Church alive with little to spare for a 
broader outreach. In America and parts of Western Europe 
today, the Orthodox are beginning to emerge from this isolation, 
and it is hoped that a fuller incarnation and expression of Chris¬ 
tian life will result in the future. In Point Reyes, California, a 
small community of nuns has devoted itself to providing food 
and clothing to the needy. 

(3) In the Eastern Block, and particularly in the Soviet 
Union, which has the world’s largest population of Orthodox 
Christians, the Church has been forbidden by law to do chari¬ 
table work since the Revolution. In Russia, the Byzantine pat¬ 
tern began to change under Peter the Great (1682-1725), who 
transferred some social welfare functions from church to state 
institutions, and Catherine the Great (1762-1796), who closed 
many monasteries which had cared for the poor. Yet the Church 
continued to be actively involved until 1917. Gorbachev has 
apparently decided to allow the Church to engage in charitable 
activities again, and I am told that one home for the elderly 
is already under construction. 58 This is a very important de¬ 
velopment, and one hopes that it will continue and prosper, but 
we must not underestimate the magnitude of the change that is 
needed in this area. A letter from Orthodox believers recently 
smuggled out of the Soviet Union keenly expresses the pain 
they feel in being forbidden to implement the Christian com¬ 
munity’s natural vocation to care for the poor. They begin with 
Matthew 25: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ taught His disciples, “Feed 

the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, dress the naked, 

58 I am indebted for some of the information in this paragraph to Profes¬ 
sor Olga Raevsky-Hughes and Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. 
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welcome the stranger, visit the sick and those in 
prison.”... 

At the present time we members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church do not have the opportunity to fulfil 
this command of our Lord Jesus Christ as our coun¬ 
try’s laws forbid the Church to engage in any kind of 
charitable work. 

We do not have the right to help needy parish¬ 
ioners, members of our church, our brothers and 
sisters in Christ, by taking up offerings and giving 
financial or other kinds of assistance, openly organized 
by a priest, parish worker or parishioners. 

We do not have the right to give material or 
other kinds of help, in an organized way, to those in 
need, the sick and suffering who do not belong to God’s 
people and who are outside of the church, in hospi¬ 
tals, old people’s homes, homes for invalids, children’s 
homes etc. 

There is no opportunity for the clergy openly and 
legally to visit Christians in hospitals in the army, in 
prisons and other places of detention to give spiritual 
help and administer the sacraments [with negligible 
exceptions]. 59 

The spirituality discussed throughout this paper remains alive 
in the Soviet Union. Let us hope that men and women there 
will be given a full opportunity to put it into practice. 


““Brothers, Help Us!” Orthodox Outlook 2 (June 1988), 12-13. 
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